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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S MOTHER, BY JAMES MCNEILL WH STLER, 


; 
4. 


Can you go to town 
and help me pick out 
anew rug? 


[ don’t see any Gold I don’t care for the 
Seals on these rugs— patterns, anyway. 


they can’t be genuine Let’s try another 
Congoleum, store. 
my dear, 


IN ANOTHER STORE 


Oh what beauties. 


See, there’s the Gold Seal I’m glad I didn’t 

pasted right on the front buy until we saw 

of the rug. These are real these. 
Congoleum. 


you can see from Harriet’s experience how 
easy it is to recognize real Congoleum. The 
big Gold Seal is pasted on the face of all genuine 
Congoleum, whether rugs or “‘by-the-yard.” 

Why take chances with an unknown brand? 
What if it is a few cents cheaper than real Congo- 
leum—you may be sacrificing many months of 
wear to save those few pennies. 

Play safe. Buy genuine Congoleam—the money- 
saving, labor-saving floor-covering that has proved 
its durability in millions of America’s homes. — 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 235 Belgrove Drive, KEARNY, N. J. 


Also sole of the famous easy-to-clean 
Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall-Covering 


IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA LTD., MONTREAL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 


Harriet learns the 


olden Rule of Rug Buying 
for the Seal 


Here’s Harriet getting friend husband’s opinion of her purchase. ‘*You certainly area 
wonderful little manager,” says F. H., *“*getting a swell rug like this for so little money.” 
Harriet’s rug is the“Egyptian” pattern, Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No.651. Room decorated by Gimbel Bros., NewYork. 


No. 683—adapted from a priceless 


The “‘Durbar” pattern, Gold Seal 
Oriental 


carpet. 
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By Maude Minish Sutton 
What’s New? by Eugene Butler............ 14 
Vegetables for Summer, by L. A; Niven.... 16 
Corn Costs Too Much, by Tait Butler...... 18 
Farm and Desk, by Alexander Nunn........ 20 
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By Dr. Hughes Kennedy, Jr. 
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Canning for Baby, by Ruby M. Smith....... 28 
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A Message to Graduates, by Martha Berry.. 31 
The Elephant and the Horse. A bedtime story Ms 


Refrigeration a Necessity, by Mary Autrey.. 34 
Good Grooming for Girls, by Cymbel Taylor. 35 
New Farm Homes for Florida............ 36 
Loveliest of Mothers, by Sallie Carter...... 38 
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What’s Your Grade? 


FTER you have read through this issue turn 


again to this column and quiz yourself, 


| allowing 10 points for each question you an- 
gwer correctly. 


1. Can kerosene be used for refrigeration? (p. 34) 


- 2. Is milk alone enough for baby? (p: 28) 


3. An itching left foot is the sign of what? (p. 8) 

4. What is Will Rogers’ latest picture? (p. 27) 

5. What does the Bankhead Bill provide? 
(pages. 4, 14) 


4 6, Will Austrian peas make seed here? (p. 7) 
7. A “first cross” means what -to cattlemen? 


(p. 5) 
8. Who were pioneer 4-H leaders? (p. 12) 


9. What special stamp has been issued to 


commemorate Mother’s Day? (p. 30) 
10. Will chickens and bulbs mix? (p. 36) 


Coming Next Month 


“FINHAT’LL be twenty dollars, Mr. Hinson— 
twenty cash.” The boy paused to let the 


- latter statement sink in. 


“T haven’t that much on me,” began Hinson, 
“but I can bring you a bale of cotton later on 
today—” 

“Cotton! Who wants cotton?” cackled the 
boy. “The papers say—” 

“Give me that serum!” Hinson leaned across 


_-the counter. “I’ll pay you!” . . 


Remember “That Fool, John Hinson”? If 
you’ve been reading The Progressive Farmer 
for four or five years you probably do. Well, 
you'll feel like you’re meeting an old friend 
next month when you start on Mr. Mackay’s 
new story about John Hinson and Helen and 
Bill Clements and perhaps others you remem- 
ber from that story. Be sure to start it in 


- June. It will be complete in three installments. 
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May: For Honoring Mothers and Daughters 


Bari are we to pay homage this month 
both to Southern mothers and to Southern 
daughters—to Southern mothers by reason of 
“Mothers’ Day” and to Southern daughters by 
reason of ten thousand “sweet girl graduates.” 

Everybody, of course, will be impressed by 
the beautiful tributes to old Southern mothers 
which Whistler has paid in painting on our 
cover page and John J. Blair in prose on page 
30. And then from Whistler’s almost perfect 
painting of an old-time Southern mother, reared 
in North Carolina, we turn to this almost per- 


fect photograph of a typical present-day South- 
ern daughter, reared in Texas. She is Imogene 
Hughey, a Progressive Farmer reader of Mc- 
Lennan County, Texas, in a graduating dress she 
and her mother_made last year. And just 
to look at her is to find adequate assurance for 
this cheering faith—the faith that our Southern 
girls of today are fully maintaining the finest 
traditions of grace, beauty, and efficiency which 
three centuries of Southern women have securely 
established for themselves and their daughters. 


All of them we now salute! 
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THE EDITORIAL 


@ Why the Bankhead Law? 


HEN the depression became deadliest in 

1932, manufacturers cut production as 
follows: iron and steel, to 31 per cent of normal; 
automobiles, 35; bituminous coal, 59; anthracite, 
62; textiles, 83. But that same year 2,000,000 
hopelessly scattered cotton farmers saw cotton 
production climb to 104 per cent of normal—and 
prices of course went from bad to worse. 

Last year they tried controlled production 
and cotton prices doubled, so that on December 
16 in Birmingham Secretary Wallace said :— 

“The agricultural South fends the nation in 
recovery.’ 

Need we be surprised therefore that in Jan- 
uary, 94.8 per cent of the cotton farmers to whom 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
sent its questionnaire, voted for continued control 
through some such plan as the Bankhead Bill? 
What farmers could not do for themselves to 
adjust supply to demand they can do through 
the new law's self-imposed co6peration. As 
Secretary Wallace said to Nebraska farmers 
on April 23 :— 

“The farmers of the South have an extra- 
ordinarily co6perative attitude toward their great 
cotton crop.” 

Thus the enterprise of Southern farmers in- 
sures that again in 1934 the South will “lead 
the agricultural recovery,” as Secretary Wallace 
said it did in 1933. Look at the following figures 
showing the present extent of recovery from 
1932 averages :— 


PER CENT OF PRE-WAR PRICES FOR 
EACH CLASS OF FARM PRODUC 


Cent 
Average ‘Prices Gain ar 
193 Now 193, 

Cotton and seed .......... 46 94 on 
Grains re 44 78 77 
Fruits, 71 108 51 
Dairy products 70 79 12 
Meat animals 63 65 = 


x Less than 1 per cent. 


Of course there are many kinks yet to 
straighten out before the Bankhead Law works 
as smoothly as it ought. But it does this 
supremely important thing: For the first time 
since the Machine Age began, farmers have an 
equal opportunity with industry to do what 
twentieth century conditions absolutely demand 
—adjust supply to demand so that that famous 
law may become the producer’s helpful servant 
instead of his tyrannqus master. 

The details are as yet imperfect, but the 
principle is emphatically sound. 


@ What About Competition? 


|, atdapeas by the ‘Bankhead Bill, nor any 

other means of controlling cotton produc- 
tion, is it intended to reduce American cotton 
supplies below what the world will use of our 
cotton at a fair price. If it were intended to 
reduce United States cotton production below 
export and domestic needs there might be some 
reason for arguing that it might stimulate dan- 
gerous foreign competition. 

But when 10,000,000 bales were set, as the 
maximum crop in 1934 available for marketing, 
the contention that this much control would 
unduly stimulate foreign production was effec- 
tively stopped. 

For on July 31, 1934, at the end of the 
present cotton year, there will probably be a 
carry-over of 10,000,000 bales of United States 
cotton. This added to a 10,000,000-bale crop 
in 1934 gives for use in the next cotton year, 
1934-35, a supply of 20,000,000 hales of United 
States cotton. It is not likely that the world 
will use more than 15,000,000 bales of our 
cotton in 1934-35, but if the use of our cotton 
should run to 15,748,000 bales, as it did in 


1926-27, the most ever used in any one year, 
we would still have a carry-over of 4,252,000 


bales which is a greater carry-over than actually . 


needed. In fact, it is a reasonable estimate that 
with a 10,000,000-bale crop in 1934, on July 
31, 1935, we shall have a carry-over of at least 
5,000,000 bales. How can such a control of pro- 
duction be construed into an attempt to force 
prices high enough to unduly stimulate foreign 
production? 

Furthermore, let us see what are conditions 
and prospects today in the other chief cotton 
growing countries. India, our largest competitor 
in cotton growing, cannot increase her cotton 
acreage without a still further shortage of food, 
and the food supply is always the strongest mo- 
tive. India produces mostly cotton with a staple 
of 3% of an inch and shorter and makes a yield 
about half as large as our own. China, which 
is probably the third largest producer of cotton, 
is in much the same condition, and if China and 
India were ever to use one-fourth as much 
cotton per capita as we do, it would take all the 
cotton both can produce for their own use. 
Egypt and Russia are the next largest pro- 
ducers and the acreage of both suitable for cot- 
ton is limited. Egypt is limited to about 2,000,000 
acres, Russia has not yet produced 2,000,000 
bales any year, and it will take a half more than 
2,000,000 bales to supply her own people when 
she uses one-half as much per capita as does 
this country. 


® Bought Products Cost More 


NY bought farm product costs more than 

the producer got for it. Transportation and 
other handling charges form a large part of the 
consumer's purchase price. 

A bushel of corn moved from Iowa to Ala- 
bama or Georgia has added to the producer's 
selling price 25 or 30 cents, which may be any- 
where from 50 to 75 per cent added to the price 
received by the producer. In the case of hay, the 
freight often costs more than the original cost 
of the hay itself. These added costs do not in- 
crease the value to the consumer but do cost him 
heavily. Even on local markets the purchase 
price to the consumer is greater than the selling 
price of the producer. 

All the foregoing facts are often lost sight of 
by farmers in considering whether it is best to 
produce a farm product needed, or to buy it with 
money received from some money crop. It is 
really quite a different proposition—producing 
a farm crop for sale and producing it for home 
consumption. 

This is certainly one year when the farmer 
should produce for his own use every farm 
product which it is practicable for him to grow, 
not alone because money is scarce, but also 
because it is cheaper to do so. This is one point 
at which better “business” methods may be in- 
troduced on Southern farms. 


@ Why Livestock Prices Lag 


Mar” are disappointed that the prices of 
beef cattle and hogs have not risen as have 
those of cotton, tobacco, and wheat, for instance. 
A little thought will bring forth the reason for 
this. Cotton, tobacco, and wheat are yearly 
crops, the time from sowing to harvesting is but 
a few months, whereas the time from breeding 
to the marketing of even baby beef is two years 
or more. Also, cotton, tobacco, and wheat may 
be held for months to catch a better market, if 
that be thought advisable, but the hog when 
ready for market must be marketed promptly 
or kept at an almost certain loss. 

But apart from these conditions, the supply 
and demand for a product must always remain 


WW 


an important factor in determining prices and 
even during the depression there has continued a 
steady increase in the number of cattle in this 
country. There has also been another cause for 
the more marked increase in price of some 
products, especially those that are exported, 
such as cotton. That, of course, is the depreci- 
ation of the dollar. A given unit of foreign 
money will buy more of our products than before 
we went off the gold standard. 


© $77 for Farmer; Taxes, $212 


MOVEMENT is now on to reduce the ex- 

céssive taxation of cigarettes and other to- 
bacco products. Such a movement certainly de- 
serves the support of all readers. Particularly 
since the plan will not be adopted unless provision 
is made for passing on to tobacco growers and 
tobacco consumers an equitable proportion of the 
benefits. The manufacturers declare that they 
will not ask for any increased profits per pound 
of tobacco products, but do believe that with 
lower Federal taxes, they could greatly increase 
the production of manufactured tobacco and so 
buy more leaf tobacco from growers. 

The present taxation of cigarettes is outrage- 
ous. We haven’t the figures for later years, but 
in 1931 the tobacco grower received $77.23 per 
acre, out of which he had to pay labor costs, 
fertilizer bills, and all other expenses. He did 
not net $20 per acre that year. Yet that year 
the United States collected $212.26 per acre in 
internal revenue taxes and about as much in all 
other years. 

It is indeed high time to reduce this tax and 
pass the benefits on to producer and consumer. 


® Controlled Efficiency Needed 


E YIELD to no one our belief in the im- 
portance of efficient production in the solu- 
tion of any problem. Certainly the Southern 
cotton, tobacco, or dairy farmer must be efficient 
if he is to be successful. But it must be an or- 
ganized efficiency, a controlled efficiency. There 
is abundant proof that efficient production which 
has no relation to demand for the commodity 
leads only to disaster. If Southern cotton farm- 
ers by more efficient methods were able to in- 
crease production four million bales, there would 
be a material decrease in the cost of growing 
the crop. But if there were no demand for this 
four million extra bales, the price would be 
reduced more than enough to offset any decrease 
in production costs. 
Yes, we must be more efficient. We must 
not only be more efficient in growing the crop, 
but by working together under legal control we 
must be more efficient in fitting the supply to 
the demand. 


® Exemption Certificates 


LLOTMENTS to farms under the Bank- 

head Bill will be made by agencies set up 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in each county 
under the leadership of the county agents. Pre- 
sumably, the county agents will work through 
their present cotton control associations and 
committees. 

Every cotton farmer must make application 
through the agencies set up, for exemption cer- 
tificates for his allotted baleage. 

The tax will apply to all cotton harvested in 
excess of the allotment whether ginned or not 
ginned, but there is no lien on the cotton for the 
tax until it is ginned. Also, if the allotment and 
tax plan are’in effect next year the tax on excess 
baleage may be paid by an exemption certifi- 
cate for 1935. 
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GEORGIA’S 


EORGIA has a beef cattle indus- 
try. Georgia’s beef cattle indus- 
try has unusual leadership. As a rer 
sult of this leadership Georgia cotton 
growers with land to spare are begin- 


ning to realize that the native cows’ 


that roam in the woods might just as 
well be producing first-cross calves. 
And the more thoughtful among these 
growers are reasoning that with better 
blood in the young stock, a little better 
feeding will produce quicker growth 
and better steers that will bring better 
prices and better profits. 


Here’s an industry then, the seed of 
which has at last broken through the 
crust of inferior cattle running at 
large on inferior grass in the piny 
woods and which with good cultivation 
at the hands of good leadership is 
growing fast into a profitable and well 
ordered business. : 

Georgia has had something of a 
beef cattle industry for many years. 
Georgia has had some very fine breed- 
ers of purebred beef cattle. But it 
seemed to be more of an in-and-out 
business. Only a few stayed in the 
business consistently. 


Steers Rather Than Bulls 


Perhaps too much emphasis was 
given the purebred phase of the busi- 
ness. At any rate the leadership of 
today seems to be united in a drive 
for good steers rather than good bulls, 
salable carcasses rather than breeding 
stock that doesn’t always sell. At feast 
that’s the idea you’d have gained had 
you gone with us to the Fat Stock 
Shows at Savannah and Albany, Geor- 
gia, recently. 

- We shall have to confess we had no 
idea of the real extent of the progress 
that has been made. When friends 
invited us to visit the fat stock shows 
in Savannah and Albany we very po- 
litely thanked them for the invitation. 

en we were informed that these 
Were to be steer shows and not bull 


was not taken on Arnett’s place but one just as beautiful or even prettier could have been 


GROWING BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


shows we pricked up our ears. But 
when G. C. McWhorter, agricultural 
agent for the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, explained that primary emphasis 
was being placed on first-cross steers 
we then and there determined to go. 
And go we did, to both the Savannah 
and Albany shows. 


At Savannah we found 307 head of 
cattle entered by 22 exhibitors from 
11 Georgia counties and 4 South Caro- 
lina counties. The awards for grand 
champion and reserve champion steers 
were won by C. G. Arnett of Halcyon- 
dale, Ga., with two fine Angus steers 
(newspaper reports called them bulls). 
Prominent among the winners for va- 
rious classes, pens, and individuals 
from Georgia were Mr. Arnett; C. B. 
Gay, Rocky Ford; A. W. Neely, 
Waynesboro; Horse Shoe Bend Farm, 
Glenwood; Palmetto Stock Farm, Mil- 
len, and R. A. Flanders, Swainsboro. 
South Carolina winners included Com- 
bahee Plantation, White Hall; Log 
Hall Plantation, Ridgeland, and W. C. 
Bryan, Allendale. 


But we must get back to our pet, 
the first-cross. That's the critter that 
comes from the common cow, the kind 
that is common to the piny woods, the 
sort that can be picked up for almost 
nothing in most any community. She 
isn’t fit for anything but to repro- 
duce. But given a mate of good 
breeding she fails to reproduce her 
kind. She then produces something 
far better than she herself could ever 
hope to be. That something better is 
the first-cross. 


Feeding and Breeding 


Just how much better that something 
is few people realize. C. B. Gay set 
out to see if he could find out. He had 
cows that were the most common of 
the common. Some-of his neighbors 
to whom we talked vouched for that 
and in no uncertain terms. He sent a 
check for $100 to a well known Geor- 
gia breeder and asked that he send 
him the best bull he could for that 
much money. The bull came and then 
came the first-cross calves. 


taken there. 


Gay had a good feeder. He wanted 
to know what these first-cross calves 
would do on the sort of feed any 
self-respecting calf should have. We 
dare say even Gay himself was sur- 
prised at the result. At any rate 17 
of these calves came to the show. And 
you should have seen the string of 
prizes they captured. You should have 
seen the calves themselves. 


Gay’s first-cross calves from the 


“commonest of common cows and his 


$100 bull, took second prize in pens 
from 600 to 800 pounds; third and 
fourth in pens 800 pounds up; third 
prize for individuals 600 to 800 
pounds; third and fourth prize for in- 
dividuals 800 pounds up; first, second, 
and third in first-cross pens; and first, 
second, and third in first-cross indi- 
viduals. Ask Gay and he'll tell you the 
$100 bull didn’t do that. The feed 
didn’t do it. It took the bull and the. 
feed together to make this most re- 
markable showing. 

After the show all the cattle on ex- 
hibit were sold at auction. The grand 
champion brought 16 cents per pound, 
reserve champion 14 cents. The aver- 
age sales price for the 307 head was 
$5.466 per hundred pounds. 


The Albany Show 


At Albany 385 head were on ex- 
hibit. Prominent among the exhibi- 
tors were Dr. Michael Hoke of Warm 
Springs; Reese Howard, Albany ; Will 
Aultman, Warwick; W. O. Easter- 
lin, Americus; L. L. McIntyre, 
Americus; Reynolds & Holman, Al- 
bany; C. S. Jones, Sylvester; Parlor 
Market, A. W. Muse, and G. M. Pip- 
pin, Albany, and Dr. S. F. Howell, 
Americus. 

It was a great show. We had to 
leave before all prizes were awarded 
and before the sale. We have not seen 
a list of the awards but we stayed long 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 


Grand champion at: the Savannah show. 
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ROUGHAGES FOR CHEAPER CATTLE FEEDING 
An Effective Dairy Benefit Program for Any Producer Any Time 


By TAIT BUTLER 


low prices for dairy products 
have again called special attention 
to the necessity of reducing the cost of 
producing dairy products. It is much 
easier to reduce the cost of producing 
100 pounds of milk or a pound of but- 
terfat than it is to increase the sales 
prices of these products. 


There are two ways of reducing cost 
of production which offer the best 
chances of success. The first, because 
most effective, is to keep none but good 
producers, and the second is to feed 
better at less cost. The first result is 
reached by culling closely and breeding 
up by the use of good bulls ; the second, 
by feeding more and better home- 
grown roughage. 


It is popular just now to urge the feed- 
ing of less high priced grains, or con- 
centrates, and more roughage. But 
we should not be too ready to accept 
this advice to feed less or even no con- 
centrates, unless we accept the other 
essential part of the advice, that is, to 
grow and feed all the good roughages 
the cows will eat. And that we may not 
overlook the quality of the roughages, 
let me again state that the good rough- 
ages for dairy cows are green for- 
age—pasturage or soilage—silage, and 
legume hays of good quality. 


Provide Temporary Grazing 


There are perhaps only about two 
things that may yet be done to im- 
prove the pastures for this year. These 
are to fertilize and keep down the 
weeds or other non-pasture plants, But 
if the pastures already provided are 
not likely to furnish all the green feed 
the cows can consume, there is yet time 
to provide temporary grazing or soil- 
age crops to help out when the regular 


For temporary grazing, Sudan grass is 
grebabiy our t crop. 


pastures get dry or short. For these 
purposes, especially for grazing, Su- 
dan grass is probably our best and most 
adaptable crop. For soiling, the sweet 
sorghums and such legumes as alfalfa 
and soybeans may be used, except in 
some parts of the Southwest where the 
rainfall may be insufficient for some 
of these crops. 


If less grain is to be used the pro- 
duction of silage for winter feeding 
should be increased. The trench silo 
has proved its usefulness and may be 
made at little expense. Therefore, if 
the machinery for filling the silo can 
be provided by purchase or hire there 
is no longer any excuse for the failure 
to provide silage. 


In the greater part of the South, the 
sorghums have proved their superiority 
as silage crops. Of course, corn, 
where good yields of grain are pro- 
duced, furnishes a better silage, but 
throughout the South generally the 
larger growing varieties of sorghum 
produce 25 to 50 per cent more feed, 
especially in dry seasons. While the 
legumes are not well adapted for silage 
making, they are more nutritious and 


Alfalfa seems to be k these 
Holsteins sleek and a 


when the larger growing and later va- 
rieties of soybeans are planted with 
the sorghums, the tonnage may be in- 
creased and a silage of better feeding 
value results and if the sorghum is al- 
lowed to mature a good palatable silage 


is made. 


Legume Hay Instead of Grain 


In all cases an abundance of legume 
hays must be produced on the farm 
where fed, if the grain feeding is to 
be profitably reduced. There is such 
a large number of legumes which do 
well in the South that the sections are 
rare where one or more of them may 
not be produced economically as a sub- 
stitute for grain feeding. 

Perhaps soybeans are the best for 
hay production over the largest area 
of the South and of these the Otootan 
is probably the best variety for hay- 


‘making. It yields a heavy tonnage of 


fine stems or vines, but is a late or long 
growing variety. There are any num- 
ber of other good varieties of soy- 
Leans, and there are lespedeza, alfalfa, 
cowpeas, and other good legumes from 
which to select. And, of course, where 
red clover is grown and does well there 
is nothing better. If the South, with 
its abundance of legumes that do well, 
could be induced to grow enough of 
them it would do more to solve the 
dairy feeding problem than any other 
one thing. If the relative cost of grains 
or concentrates in the dairy ration is 
to be economically reduced, the pas- 
tures must be made better, more silage 
produced for winter and dry weather 
feeding, and more and better legume 
hays grown and cured. Of this, one 
may be reasonably certain. 


How Much Land? 


How much land must be provided 
to furnish the roughage needed—pas- 
turage, silage, and hays? There are 
three factors involved in determining 
the answer to this question—the num- 
ber of animals to feed, the fertility 
of the land, and the season. The first 
two may be quite definitely known, 
if we base the expected yield on the 
average season’s production we are not 
assured of adequate supplies. 


There is only one safe practice to 
follow, if one is to make certain of 
having the quantities of these feeds 
required, and that is to set aside more 
land than will be required an average 
year. We very generally overestimate 


the yields of crops the land will pro- 
duce and underestimate the quantities 
of feeds required. A very good plan 
is to add 25 per cent or a quarter more 
land than is thought to be necessary 
an average year. If more than is 
needed is produced, silage will keep 
over and hay will keep or may usually 
be sold in most sections of the South. 


How much legume hay and silage 
should be provided for a ‘cow weigh- 
ing 800 to 1,000 pounds? To answer 
this question we must first know 
the quality of the pastures and es- 
timate the quantities, if any, of 
silage and hay that may be used 
profitably to supplement the pastures 
in dry weather, or the period of suffi- 
cient grazing the pastures furnish. 


Silage and Hay Requirements 


Suppose we assume that liberal silage 
feeding will be necessary during De- 
cember to March inclusive and at 
least one month more when the pas- 
tures do not furnish sufficient green 
feed. An 800-pound cow if she gets a 
few pounds of legume hay in addition 
should get about 25 pounds of silage a 
day, or if she gets no legume hay about 


35 pounds. To supply 25 pounds a day } 


for six months or 180 days will require 
4,500 pounds of silage, and to supply 
10 pounds more a day will require 1,800 
pounds more, or a total of over three 
tons of silage per cow. If the cow 
gets only 25 pounds of silage a day 
she will probably eat 10 pounds of leg- 
ume hay-a day in addition, or in 180 
days she will consume 1,800 pounds or 
nearly a ton of hay. The fact that we 
have not furnished the quantities of 
good roughage is the cause of our high 
relative costs for concentrates. 


Now, suppose the 800- to 1,000-pound 
dairy cow is to receive no silage at 
all, but must be fed legume hay as the 
only roughage for 180 days, how much 
hay will she require? If such a cow 
is to be fed very lightly on high priced 
grains she must have from 20 to 25 
pounds of good legume hay a day and 
this for 180 days will require from 
3,600: to 4,500 pounds of legume hay. 
And if the pastures get dry or short, 
as they too frequently do, she may re- 
quire 10 pounds of this legume hay a 
day for another two months or 600 
pounds more hay for the year’s feed- 
ing. There is nothing to be gained by 
skimping on the area devoted to the 
growing of legumes. The subject of 
this article is the most important to 
the dairyman that will be discussed 
this year. 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES TELL Us 


Auburn Says— 


O FARMERS who are trying 

to save their own Austrian 
pea seed, J. C. Lowery, extension 
agronomist, suggests that if seed is 
formed the vines be allowed to die 
down and then raked up and run 
through a thresher from which the 
concaves have been removed. If a 
thresher is not available the vines may 
be piled on a tight floor or sheet and 
the seed beaten out with sticks. Under 
favorable conditions 500 to 600 pounds 
of seed per acre may be expected. 


@ Emphasizing spring and summer 
sprays, Julian Brown, extension hor- 
ticulturist, suggests that detailed in- 
formation be obtained from county 
agents who are distributing copies of 
Extension Circular 138 entitled The 
Alabama Home Orchard. 


@ The best crop for Alabama farm- 
ers to grow for filling silos is sorghum. 
The Texas Seeded Ribbon (Goose 
Neck), a tall-growing, late variety, is 
the most desirable for silage purposes. 
Since there is some confusion as to the 
correct name of this variety, be sure 
of your seed source. Use a peck of 
seed per acre for 314-foot rows. 


@ Crops particularly recommended 
for raising hogs cheaper are sorghum, 
Sudan grass, peanuts, soybeans, vel- 
vet beans, and cowpeas. The “hog- 
ging-off” of potatoes is also recom- 
mended as a supplementary feed on 
sandy or light soils. Since the average 
corn yield for Alabama is barely 12 
bushels per acre, an adequate forage 
crop program would be of great value 
in many sections. 


° For that portion of Alabama south of 
Birmingham, plant more acres to Early 
Speckled velvet beans. Velvet beans 
May decrease the corn yield slightly, 
but the extra feed made by the beans 
and the resulting soil improvement 
More than offset corn losses. It may 


@ One of the busiest of all months is May! It is a month when time 
for effective work is so precious that there is an old saying, “May dust 
ts gold dust!” We must choose our jobs wisely, and then decide wisely 
low to do them. In these brief reminders we have practices that have 
proved themselves by test and experience over a wide territory. 


be best to postpone planting of velvet 
beans in corn until corn has had one 
cultivation, Use 200 pounds of super- 
phosphate or the equivalent of basic 
slag per acre. 


How Thick to Space Cotton 


E CANNOT get maximum 
yields of cotton under boll weevil 
conditions (and these are the only con- 
ditions we have now) unless we leave a 
larger number of plants evenly dis- 
tributed in the row and_ properly 
spaced. Before the boll weevil came 
cotton had the entire season in which 
to make a crop and earliness was not 
so important. Just so the bolls opened 
before frost we were all right. Now 
we must haveearly fruiting and con- 
trol the vegetative growth of the stalk. 
This table gives the average yield 
of three years’ test at the N. C. Upper 
Coastal Plains Branch Station :— 


Yield of seed cotton 


per acre 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
9 1 720 1800 40 
9 2 810 1820 44 
9 3 735 1650 45 
12 1 5 1700 38 
12 2 735 1740 42 

12 3 735 1680 
15 1 1550 w 
15 2 645 1650 39 
15 3 630 1720 37 
18 1 450 1440 31 

18 2 585 1530 
18 3 615 1620 38 


_a. Distance’ between hills. 
b. Plants per hill. 

c. First picking, pounds, 

d, Total yield, pounds. 

e. Per cent open first picking. 


From these tests we naturally reach 
these conclusions :— 

1. Spacing from 8 to 12 inches gave 
largest yields. 

2. Closer spacing produced an ear- 
lier crop. 

3. Wide spacing produces larger 


plants and more shade in the row mid- 
dles—conditions favorable for weevils. 
4. On half of the hills having three 
plants, at least one failed to develop, 
due to crowding by the other two. 


5. “On most of the Piedmont soils 
and the poorer sandy soils of the 
Coastal Plain,” says P. H. Kime, “8 


to 10 inches is usually best; 10 to 12 


inches for the more fertile soils of the 
Coastal Plains. At least 2 or 3 plants 
should be left in every hill. General 
recommendations are to block the cot- 
ton out hoe width, leaving from 2 to 4 
plants to the hill.” 


C. S. Meal for Summer Beef 


| N THREE annual experiments with 
beef cattle in summer the Alabama 
Experiment Station at Auburn has 
come to this important conclusion: If 
steers on good grass pasture are to be 


marketed in July and August and maxi- - 


mum profit is the goal, they should be 
fed some cottonseed meal. The rate 
of feeding started in mid-spring with 
three pounds per day and was increased 
gradually to five pounds late in the 
feeding period. 

Another conclusion is that steers 
which are to be carried on good grass 
through summer and sold in the carly 
fall should not be fed cottonseed meal 
except when cottonseed meal is very 
cheap and when there is sufficient 


spread in beef cattle prices. 


\ Steers weighing about 700 pounds 
each were used in these experiments. 
They had been wintered on cheap hay 
and a little cottonseed meal, and turn- 
ed on grass in the early spring. 


More information on this can be 
had by writing Prof. J. C. Grimes, 
Auburn, Ala. P. O. DAVIS. 


“Stiffs” in Cattle Curable 


HEN cows, and _ particularly 

beef cattle on the range, fre- 
quently chew old leather, bones, shells, 
and similar things, or when cows often 
have broken bones, it is a strong indi- 
cation of some kind of deficiency, most 
likely a lack of phosphorus, 

Phosphorus. deficiency, sometimes 
called stiffs or sweeny (it is not the 
genuine sweeny that affects work ani- 
mals), takes an annual toll of range 
cattle in areas of Northwest Florida, 
Southeast Georgia, and Southwest 
Alabama. The trouble occurs in areas 
of the Coastal Plain composed of beach 
type sands and certain clays. It seems 
to be worse following a year of drouth 
and at the close of the summer rainy 
season. 

Cattle suffering from this trouble 
lose condition and are less thrifty. 
Some are stiff or lame and a few be- 
come crippled permanently. Heaviest 
toll is taken of heifers with their first 
calves, 

Samples of grasses grown on defi- 
cient and healthy areas analyzed by the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in a recent study of the trouble 
by Drs. R. B. Becker, W. M. Neal, 
and A. L. Shealy, showed that grasses 
from affected areas are low in phos- 
phorus. With the codperation of 
County Agent Gus York they made 
examination of a number of cattle with 
broken bones and depraved appetites 
and in poor condition. Their findings 
convinced them that the trouble was 
due to a lack of phosphorus. 


They found also that the trouble 
could be corrected by using feeds 
high in phosphorus, such as cottonseed . 
meal, linseed meal, and wheat bran. 
Also the addition of bone meal to the 
rations of sick animals brought them 
back to health, unless they were so far 
advanced with the trouble that recov- 


ery was not possible. 
J. F. COOPER. 
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N THE side of an old-fashioned 

homemade bed in the shed-room 
of the Howland place sat Bess How- 
land, regarding with an exasperated 
expression her bare left foot. 

The early spring sunshine lent a new 
glory to Lost Bear Mountain, and all 
the other members of the Howland 
family were already busy at their ac- 
customed tasks. Tom Howland was 
at the barn feeding and getting ready 
for the day’s plowing. From the kitch- 
en savory odors of ham and coffee 
told of a breakfast nearly ready. - 

Sally Howland opened the door and 
looked at her pretty daughter. “Air 
you sick?” she asked. “I never knowed 
you to be so pokey. There’s enough 
work on this place for 20 dummern.” 


Bess looked at her mother soberly 
through a tangle of heavy black lashes. 
“A travelin’ sign has hit me,” she ex- 
plained. “My left foot is itchin’ so bad 
I can’t put my shoe on.” 

Sally put the dish she was holding 
on the kitchen table, and came into 
the room. 

“Well, ain’t that a pretty come-off ?” 
she said. “And they ain’t nary bit of 
use tryin’ to go agin’ a sign. They 
hatter be tuck as they air sent. I laid 
off to clean off the sallit patch today 
whilst you done the housework. But 
if the sign’s been sent for you to walk 
on strange ground, the sallit patch’ll 
hatter go. Whar do you reckin you 
air signed to go?” — 

Bess shook her head. 


“¥ AIN’T been off from home in so 
‘ long, I can’t think up nowhere to 
go,” she said, following her mother to 
the kitchen and beginning to help with 
the breakfast. 

“That’s the gospel truth,” Sally 
agreed. “And it ain’t in nater fur the 
prettiest girl frum the head of Six 
Mile fo the head of Pigeon to set up 


“She thought... 


By MAUDE MINISH SUTTON 


@ The charming short stories we have run in recent months (all 
written exclusively for The Progressive Farmer) have taken us well 
over Dixie. Last month’s “1,000 Per Cent” was a Kentucky-Tennessee 
story. Octavus Roy Cohen located his “Dreams of Yesterday” in Vir- . 


ginta. 


Georgia was the scene of “Railroad Rosie,’ Texas of “Two 


Scraps of Paper,” and Alabama of “Stormy Jordan.” Now here is a 
delightful story of springtime in the North Carolina mountains. 


here on this lonesome knob all the 
time with nobody but me and your 
paw for company. Now that winter’s 
broke, Burl Grayson ort to come on 
home and carry you out amongst the 
young folks some.” 

Bess made no reply. She did not 
like to talk about her affairs. Her 
mother’s implied criticism of her ac- 
cepted lover came as a surprise to the 
girl, but she made no attempt to de- 
fend him. 


HE girl’s looks justified her moth- 

er’s boast. She was lovely. Small 
and well formed, she moved with care- 
less grace. Her eyes were big and 
brown and looked out from under level 
brows. Her hair was a warm chestnut 
color and curled in tiny clustering 
ringlets around her wide forehead. 
Going about her tasks in the big, clean 
kitchen, she was a sight as refreshing 
as a patch of ground-laurel on a northy 
hillside. 


Tom Howland’s step on the porch 
sent both women hurrying to set his 
breakfast before him. He was a big, 

\ silent man, and he consumed vast quan- 
tities of ham, sweet potatoes, and bis- 
cuit, while Sally told him of the sign 
that had come to Bess. 


“It tuck me a right smart bit to 


think up som’ers fur her to go,” Sally 
told her husband. “Jinny Graybeal has 
been a’ter me fur a year to let Bess 
come down and take the day with her. 
I’m a-goin’ to let her go thar, but 
what bothers me is I ain't got no visit 
present fur her to take to Jinny.” 
Tom suggested that she might send 
some flower plants or garden seeds. 


“T.ain’t got no flowers up but old 
maids,” Sally told him, “and Jinny 
might think I was a-throwin’ off on 
her ef I sent her any of them. Ef it 
wasn’t bad luck to give beans I’d send 
her a start of Kentucky Wonders. But 
onct I give Mrs. Sid Calloway some 
bean seed, and me ner her nary one 
never had no luck with beans that 
summer.” 


ESS settled the troubled question 

of a gift for her hostess by sug- 
gesting a sitting of guinea eggs.. Sally 
recalled that she had heard Jinny wish 
for a flock of those noisy fowls, and 
she at once set about filling a basket 
with the finest eggs from her flock. 


It was early enough for the dew to 
still sparkle on the grass and budding 
treés when Bess, the basket of guinea 
eggs on her arm. started down the 
mountain toward the Gap. She drew 
in great breaths of the sweet spring 


© Coming Next Month: John Hinson— e 
A Story of Southern Farm Life Today. 


she was far enough away from the rest of the world to think through the muddle.” 


air. A nuthatch, tilted on the top limb 
of a willow tree, whistled a cheery 
greeting to his wife as she gathered 
feathers and straw for their nest. 


“Look at him,” Bess said half aloud, 
“flitting around in the sun whilst she 
does the work! That’s the way it allus 
is. A woman stays at home and a man 
gets to go.” 


But the spring woods were too 
bright and lovely for thoughts about 


the inequality of the sexes to trou- — 


ble her long.. Dogwood and creek 
ivy were budding, violets and dwarf 
iris grew beside the path, and 
ground-laurel dotted the leaf mold on 
the hill. The heady scent of rising 
sap filled the air. 


“My heart itches for strange ground 
more’n my foot did,” she thought 
whimsically. “Hard ground or stony 
ground, it don’t differ. When the sap 
rises in the trees and the seeds swell 
in the ground, a body is restless.” 


UST across the Gap, the road fork- 

ed and turned into the deep woods. 
The trees grew straight and tall, and 
the soft spongy moss felt good to her 
feet. She had left her father’s land and 
was now in the woods that belonged to 
the Grayson place. Burl’s land—her 
accepted lover’s. He inherited this farm 
a year or two ago, and it was here 
that he and she had planned to build 
their home. 


From the top of a beech tree 9 red- 


bird called. Bess spoke to him: “You- 
’ve been off down the country. Did 
you see anybody else comin’ up this- 
a-way ?” 

The redbird gave a derisive flirt of 
his cocked head, and flew away. 

Bess began to sing :— 

Lord Lovel he stood at his castle gate, 
A-combing his milk-white steed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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RUST DID THIS 


The leaves, bolls, and lint samples above 
and below were taken from the same 
_ field. The whole field received complete 

. fertilizer containing 3% potash. Part of it 
also was given an extra heavy application 
of potash. The cotton without the extra 
potash rusted badly and yielded only 770 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Its lint 
measured seven-eights and was not uni- 
form, with some long and some short 
fibers. The cotton with the extra potash 
did not rust and yielded 1,640 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. Its lint measured a 
full inch and was uniform high quality. 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


OTTON RUST IS A THIEF! It will often rob you of two, 
three or even five bales out of every ten that are rightfully 
yours. It also reduces the quality of your lint. You can prevent 
Rust easily and cheaply with potash. But the average fertilizer 
does not contain sufficient potash. Extra potash is needed. 
PREVENT RUST with Kainit. Top-dress with 200 pounds of 
NV High-Grade (20%) Kainit per acre. Use more if Rust was very 
severe last season because Rust is a sure sign that your cotton 
is starved for potash. ‘ | 
Kainit is the popular form of potash Southern farmers have | 
used for more than 50 years. Kainit prevents Rust, helps control 
Wilt, and produces vigorous, healthy plants with less shedding, 
larger bolls that are easier to pick and better yields of uniform, 
high-quality lint. Extra Kainit pays Extra Cash! 


When you buy straight potash or potash in mixed fertil- 
izer, make sure you get genuine NV POTASH... the 
same potash that has helped Southern farmers to 
produce better yields of better quality crops for 50 years. 
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Let’s Tutncs OvER 


N June 10, 1934, a period of two 

years will have elapsed since the 
Muscogee truck growers set up a new 
deal at Columbus, Georgia. 

On June 10, 1932, a new market 
known as “The Growers’ Wholesale 
Market” was opened in Columbus on a 
site rented from the city by the truck 
growers’ association. As the name 
implies, it is a growers’ market and not 
a speculator’s market. No person can 
sell upon this market unless he proves 
that he is the actual grower of the 
produce offered for sale, by means of 
a certificate from his county judge, 
judge of probate, or county ordinary. 
Or he must be a licensed wholesale 
dealer in produce in Columbus. This 
has shut out the illegitimate and ut- 
terly destructive “truck lot dealer.” 

The market is operated by the 
growers on a non-profit sharing basis. 
The net amount realized from fees for 
parking spaces and profits from the 
market cafe, goes toward improving 
market accommodations. A total of 
20 parking and displaying sheds have 
already been built. Plans are now 
under way to establish a cannery to 
take care of surplus vegetables. 


During the first five months $39,395 
worth of produce at wholesale prices 
was handled upon the market. In spite 
of the low ebb-of prices the first year’s 
business amounted to about $90,000 or 
about $7,500 per month. 

The market differs from the regu- 
lar curb market in that it caters only 
to the wholesale trade and the farm- 
ers are not required to spend the entire 
day in selling their products. Since the 
market is operated between the hours 
of 4 and 9 a. m., the time of day when 
little retail buying is done, the retail 
trade is altogether discouraged. Then, 
too, by this means the grower can de- 
vote more time to other farm activities 
at home. 

The market has made wonderful 
strides toward a practical cure for 
many ills existing in present day truck 
farming. 

The Muscogee County Truck Grow- 
ers’ Association is a live organization 
of 69 members. It meets once each 
month, at which timé pertinent truck 
growing problems are discussed, a dif- 
ferent member leading the discussion 
each time. J. EDWIN MARTIN. 


Soybeans for Pigs 


HERE is no better crop grown in 

the South for starting pigs and 
shoats during the last half of August, 
September, and the first half of Octo- 
ber, than a patch of Mammoth Yel- 
low soybeans. One acre of average 
good land will carry 10 to 50 shoats 30 
to 45 days and put them in fine shape 
for the peanut field. 

On land that will produce 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds of seed cotton, I make 
about 40 bushels of beans. They are 
almost drouth resistant. I made a good 
crop of Mammoth Yellow soybeans in 
1914 when we had no rain from June 
11 to August 3. Corn, runner peanuts, 
and velvet beans were a complete fail- 
ure, Spanish peanuts about half crop. 

The surprising thing to me is that 

.so few farmers plant so valuable a 
crop. They are the easiest crop to 
cultivate that I know of. The main 
feature in cultivation is preparing the 
tand, and, to quote Mr. Ford, in his let- 
ter ‘to the club boys, “Just plow, disk, 


Producers find aly wale for a Sethe variety of vegetables on the Growers’ Whole- 
sale Market at Columbus, Georgia. 


Is this good cotton chopping? See the report of experimental results, page 7. 


In the last decade Prof. Dupre Barrett has siiaiasall outstanding service to Georgia 


farmers as extension forester. 


stresses fire protection; 


also set out 


and supervised the transplanting of 16,600,000 trees. He is seen here’ in a slash pine 
planting set in Hart County four years ago. 


and harrow your land until you have 
it in as good shape as you can get it, 
and then harrow it again.” Give the 
beans two plantings, they will do the 
rest. I save my own seed, but have 
none for sale. I am a soybean enthusi- 
ast, crank, or something of the kind. 
May is the best planting month for 
South Alabama. They can be planted 
first half of June for October grazing. 
E. J. HANCOCK. 
Butler County, Alabama. 


Warned Too Late 


your article in the April 
issue about traveling eye specialists, 
reminds me of my own misfortune. I 
have heen robbed right recently by a 
so-called eyesight specialist of $350 
that did not benefit me one penny. 
J. W. ASHWELL. 
Bladen County, N. C. 


Makes Money Every Year 


Yer year for the past 12 years, 
including the vears of the de- 
pression, Lucien Moore, Morgan Coun- 
ty, Alabama, has made money farm- 
ing. He never makes less than a bale 
of cotton per acre and I doubt if 
he ever makes less than 40 bushels of 
corn to the acre.” 

So says W. H. Gregory, county agent, 
who declares that Mr. Moore learned 
several years ago not to depend solely 


upon cotton for his cash income. “Each 
year he grows some cotton, corn, cows, 
hogs, chickens, hay, wheat, vegetables, 
and other good things to eat and sells 
a little of each one of them. He sells 
from 2,000 to 3,000 bushels of corn 
each season,” says County Agent 
Gregory. 

“How does Mr. Moore make such 
high yields per acre?” Iasked the 
county agent. 

“By proper fertilization and hairy 
vetch,” was the reply. 

L. O. BRACKEEN. 


Justice for Cotton Farmers 


KNOW you desire to help the cot- 

ton farmer, and I appreciate the 
efforts that have been and are being 
made to help him. 

I am writing this merely to say that 
T do not believe all farmers are getting 
their just rights or share of cotton 
acres or bales. You might say all pa- 
pers and magazines of the South have 
been advising the cotton farmer to cut 
his cotton acreage, to plant more food 
and feed crops, for 25 years and more. 
Many followed the advice. Many would 
have done so without it. Now they are 
not getting their just number of cotton 
acres or bales either in the voluntary 
reduction plan or in the Bankhead Bill. 

In this section some farmers who 
have 50 to 60 acres in cultivation have 


OURSELVES 


been allowed. only 5 acres in cotton, 
while others might have 50 or 60 per 
cent of their cultivated land in cotton. 


“ They say they are trying to make it 
better for the man on the inside than 
for the man on the outside; which is, 
no doubt, right. But the man who has 
been on the inside all the while is now 
getting a bad deal. 

WALTER BRUCE ELLIS. 
Lauderdale County, Alabama. 
Editor’s Note.>We believe, Mr. 

lis, that the Bankhead Bill will help to 

remedy this situation. See page 14. 


Urges Home-grown Pork 


KILLED a hog last winter that 
weighed over 700 pounds dressed. 
We farmers can raise our meat on 
home-grown feed and grow it cheaper 
than we can buy it. This hog did not 
eat any feed except home-grown feed 
and I gave it a start last fall on syrup 
skimmings from the syrup pan. ; 
I think farmers could raise better 
hogs by improving their stock. This 
hog was a purebred Duroc, about two 
years old. My idea is that we farmers 
will have to raise more feedstuff and 
hogs and cattle for our own use. 
ARCHIE LOWERY. 
Cullman County, Ala. 


Editor’s Note—Personally, either 
for home use or market, we like best 
hogs that weigh 165 to 225 pounds on: 
foot. Certainly it is not profitable to 
produce very heavy hogs for market. 
But if a man wants lots of lard for 
home use and can feed his porkers 
cheaply we see no reason why he can’t 
raise as big’ hogs as he wants. And we 
heartily agree with Mr. Lowery about 
good stock, more home-grown feeds, © 
and more home-grown meat. 


Here Are True Confessions! 


EVERAL years ago we had a pop- 

ular department of true short sto- 
ries—“short, short” stories indeed— 
* Mistakes I Have Made.” We are now 
reviving this feature and here are more 
true experiences sent in by subscribers. 
We shall be glad to have any reader 
report any mistake the knowledge of 
which may keep others from repeat- 
ing it. Your real name or initial need 
not be used, and $1 will be paid for the 
best “Mistake” used each month. 


@ Before and up to my marriage 
I was firmly convinced that sane 
choosing would insure a happy mart- 
ried life. So having met the girl there 
followed a few very plain chats and I 
“was married. Today, two years later, 
we give each other fair play but are 
very unhappy having missed the one 
thing in life—love. B. L. G. 


@ Some years ago I had gotten a 
good start in the hog business when 
the price of hogs and hog products 
went slump. I'sold out as quickly as 
possible. By the time I had reduced 
my stock to a very few, prices again 
went soaring and I stocked myself 
again at a great expense. I find it 
pays better to stay in the business 
through thick and thin if you are go- 
ing to raise hogs for sale. W. T. J. 


@ By not docking and castrating my 
lambs last spring, I had to take % 
cent a pound less for them. I am de- 
termined not to let this occur again. 
VG 
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THE PONTIAC EIGH 


in the low-priced field 
THESE FEATURES ! 


You can search the entire field of low-priced motor cars and 

you won't find another car that gives you as much as the new 
Pontiac Eight—as much that is mew—as much that is modern — 
as much that you want in the car you buy this spring! 


Read this list of advanced features. It tells you at a glance wh 
Pontiac is the undisputed quality leader of the A ae field. 
1, Smooth, powerful, economical Eight-Cylinder Engine. 
2. Enclosed Knee-Action front springs, with Ride Stabilizer. 
3, Beautiful, roomy, safe Fisher Bodies; velour or cloth trim 

without extra charge. 4. 11714-inch wheelbase. 5. Genuine 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation. 6. Perfection Steel Cable Bendix 
Brakes. 7. Easy starting. 8. True-Course steering. 9. Cross- 

. Flow, positive-cooling radiator. 10. Full pressure, metered 

lubrication. 11. Gusher valve cooling. 12. Electro-platedlong- 
wearing pistons. 13. Extra size and strength in vital parts. ae cede 
14, Lowest depreciation. 15. Product of General Motors. Gia $805. peas 


il 


*With bumpers, 
spare tire, metal tire 


cover, tire lock and 
spring covers, $32.00 
additional. 


AVERAGES MORE THAN 
17 MILES PER GALLON 
OF GAS — 1000 MILES 
PER FILLING OF OIL 


“I have owned several cars that cost much 
more than my Pontiac Eight, but I have 
never owned a car that has the performance 
that the Pontiac has. The Knee-Action is the 
greatest improvement in the automobile in- 
dustry. The Bendix Mechanical Brakes are 
wonderful and perform perfectly. I average 
17 miles and better per gallon of gasoline 
and only change oil every 1000 miles.....” 


(Signed) W. C. PATTERSON 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


AND UP—List Prices 
at Pontiac, Mich.* 


AMAZING ECONOMY 
ON OIL AND GAS 


The new Pontiac’s gas and oil 
economy is teerlly amazing the 
motoring world. Motorists every- 
where are learning what Pontiac 800 MILES 
engineers long have known. Pontiac 50 MILES PER HOUR 


Operating costs are no greater than 


those of many sixes! 17 MILES PER GALLON 

Be sure to see the great new Pontiac Above is a typical letter from among the many 

... ride init... drive it... before sent us by enthusiastic owners of the 1934 
you buy any car. Arrange with your Pontiac. Owners from all parts of the country 
nearest Pontiac dealer for a demon- report from 16 to 18 miles to the gallon of 
stration. You'll be delighted! gas. Remarkable economy! 


_ EASY-CHAIR COMFORT ON 
THE ROUGHEST ROADS 


_ Pontiac’s Knee-Action Wheel springing (fully 
_€nclosed), Pontiac’s Ride Stabilizer, extra-long 


wheelbase and roomy, luxurious Fisher Bodies 4 


_ Combine to make the roughest roads seem like p ° ° Aa 


tavel... everywhere... in restful ease. 
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For THE Younc Forks at Work 


A Library That Everyone Can Build 


NCLE P. F. is glad to give his 
space this month to an unusual 
and unusually inspiring letter from a 


Mississippi girl who would like to be 


known as Beth, Here it is :— 

“Somewhere in the deep, mysterious 
depths of my own imagination.I wove 
a lovely dream concerning a fine and 
helpful library of my own. I longed 
for the three great S’s of literature 
to live in my library: Scott, Shakes- 
peare, Stevenson. Yes, even fire could 
not destroy the fine library I planned 
that I would build. 

“I began at once on my collection 
and committed to memory those beau- 


tiful passages of some poems. I read 


- and re-read articles of great value. 


On the once dusty shelves I now laid 
books that the world had appreciated 
for years. On others I stacked maga- 
zines, clippings, papers, and bulletins. 
But the last one! It was a queer mix- 
ture of many things; of letters I had 
received, and there also lay my diction- 
ary. It is especially important and I 
think that we should love words as 
jewels, as Stevenson says he does, 


“But. where is my library? It is in 
my own heart and the many dusty 
shelves are there also. It is with me 
wherever I go and always will be. I 
hope to add to my library until it be- 
comes the one with the shining doors 
that I dream of.” 


«How I Am Building a Library” 


Books—Dear Friends 
(First Prize Letter) 


HAVEN’T many books, but every 

one is a dear friend, and as I add to 
my store of books I add to my store 
of friends. I take great care in select- 
ing them for they are friends for life. 

In order to read only the best books, 
I get my mother and daddy to help me 
in selecting them. I also read all I can 
about the authors. I try to care more 
for careful reading than for much 
reading. Though I read a lot I try not 
to care more for “books” than for the 
one “Great Book.” 

I haven’t much money to spend on 
books, but I save all I can, and as my 
friends know that I am trying to have 
a library of my own they give me quite 
a few books. My mother is giving me 
the Gene Stratton Porter books, one 
at a time, and I am getting the “Nan 
Sherwood,” and the “Camp Fire Girls” 
series in the same way. I have saved 
all my books for my own library. 

Another way I have of getting books 
is by cutting out magazine stories and 
saving them. | I keep them in a file I 


How Many Do You Know? 


WENTY of the states are all 
mixed up here. Rearrange the let- 
ters, add no letters, and leave out none. 


Score five for each one solved cor- | 


rectly. No, 1, “Leadware,” is Dela- 


ware. 
1. LEAD WARE — 11. OIL IS NIL 
2, ON MY WIG 12, GOREN 


ENO 
a 13. RANKS AS A 
4. COOL ROAD 14. BARN SAKE 
. WAS NOTHING 15, MANY LARD 
whew RAIL HOT 16. CUT COIN 


CENT 
7. TOOK HARDTAN 17. KNOW RYE 


8 MEAN TO SIN 18, ROD FAIL 

9. SIN IN COWS 19. JEWRY SEEN 

10. AILS PENNY 20. NIPS HAM 
VAN WHERE 


VICTOR HAMNER. 
Fannin County, Texas. 


Rearranged States 


1. Delaware 11. Illinois 
2. Wyoming 12, Oregon 
3. Montana 13. Arkansas 
4. Colorado 14. Nebraska 
5. Washington 15. Maryland 


6. North Carolina 16. Connecticut 
7. North Dakota 17. New York 


8. Minnesota 18. Florida 
9. Wisconsin 19. New Jersey 
10, Pennsylvania 20. New Hampshire 


\ 


made from a cardboard box. I have 
made it a rule to get all the bulletins 
that I think I can use. I keep these in 
a cardboard file, too. 

My brother made a book closet in 
the corner of my room. I keep my 
books and bulletins in it. 

I think I like the books by Gene 
Stratton Porter best, but the 4-H club 
bulletins are the most useful. 

RUTH LOOKABAUGH. 

Anderson County, Texas. 


How She Cares for Books 


N TAKING care of my books, I 


would certainly hate to see any of 
them misplaced or discarded’ in any 
way. So, therefore, I haven’t allowed 
any of my books, bulletins, or pamph- 
lets to be taken from my library in 
my home to any other place; but I 
have allowed anyone, young or old, 
boy or girl, to come to my house, sit 
in my living room, and read or look 
up anything they wish to. I have 
found this method of taking care of 
them best. 

- FRANCES BROWN. 
Elmore County, Ala. 


Other Contest Winners 


ECOND prize in the “library” con- 

test went to Antoinette Miller, 
Hamblen County, Tennessee, third to 
Flora Eula Selph, Hamilton County, 
Florida. 

Honorable mention goes to Frances 
Brown and Vivian Vickers, of Ala- 
bama, an unknown writer from Cor- 
dova, Alabama, and Woasie Standard, 
of Georgia. 


Favorite Riddles 


OUND as a moon, black as a coon, 
has a flat tail—T. E. Segers, Jr., 
Walker County, Alabama. 

2. What is it that by cutting off both 
ends grows longer?—John B. Riggs- 
bee, Chatham County, North Carolina. 

3. What animal wears eight shoes? 
—Arnold Stancel, Franklin Co., Ala. 

4. What is the longest table in the 
world ; the longest word in the English 
language ?—Sallie Jane Garrett, Per- 
son County, North Carolina. 


1, A skillet. 2. A ditch. An ox wears 
two shoes on each foot. +. The multiplica- 
tion table; smiles, it is a mile between the 
first and last letter. 


“ANN 


Association Strengthens Ties 


RADUATION day in high school 

too often marks not only the end 

of school days but also the end of so 
many close friendships. 

The community of Brooksville. Fla. 
decided this need not be true and many 
years ago organized a high school 
alumni association. It meets once a 
year, just a week from the annual 
graduation day, to honor the new class 
who automatically become members. 
The entertainment is in the form of a 
reception and only members of the as- 
sociation are invited. After the gradu- 
ates have been introduced there is a 
roll call of all the members. Those not 
present were requested to send a 
greeting. Then the new officers are 
elected: a president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and arrangements committee. 
The secretary sees that the invitations 
are sent out and also takes care of the 
roll book and greetings. The treasurer 
collects the dues which are 25 cents 
per year and are used to cover the ex- 
pense of the annual reception. 

Through the years this association 
nas kept in touch with every graduate, 
and it has meant a great deal to the 
individuals and to the community. 
Graduation’day has meant the continu- 
atron of high school friendships and 
memories that grow dearer through 
the years. DONIS McINTOSH. 


High Spots in Farm History 


OW long have farm boys and 
girls enjoyed the advantages of 
club work and vocational agriculture 
and home economics? A long time? 
This’ month’s “high spots” will tell. 
1902—Farmers’ Union organized in 
Texas. 
1902—First boys’ and girls’ club or- 
ganized by A. B. Graham in Ohio. 
1903—Gas tractors first began to prove 
commercially successful. 
1905—Idea of 4-H labels originated 
by O. H. Benson in Iowa. 


AND PLAY 


1907—First agent for boys’ club work 
appointed, W. H. Smith, in Holmes 
County, Mississippi. 

1910—Girls’ club work begun in South 
Carolina by Marie S. Cromer. 

1913—Cold pack canning began. 

1914—Smith-Lever Act by Congress 
made modern farm and home agent 
system possible. 

1917—Smith-Hughes Act by Congress 


began development of vocational © 


agriculture and home economics. 
1919—American Farm Bureau Fed- 

eration founded. 

Now, we want you to help us write 
the next series of “high spots.” From 
1920 to 1934, what dates and what 
developments do you think have been 
most important in agriculture? Ask 
your parents, your teachers, your 
county or home agent. A prize of $3 
will be awarded for the best and most 
complete list sent by June 1 to Young 
People’s Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Common Weather Sayings 
HEN sheep begin to huddle to- 
gether, a storm is coming.—Thel- 

ma Hendershott, Texas. 

When the dogwoods are very white 
and full, it will be a good wheat year. 
—J. W. S. 


When you hear a toad holler, there 


will come a gully washer and trash 
mover.—I. F. Ferguson, Virginia. 
When a tin bucket of water sweats 
on the outside it will rain soon.—C. 
° 
ath 
" 


Party Plans; Club Programs 


HIS month we shall be glad to 

send to anyone who would like 
to have them, plans for an_ ice 
cream social, and a hare-and-hounds 
party (both outdoor affairs) as well 
as suggestions for June club programs 
and other community gatherings. Send 
3c to Young People’s Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. See also an- 
nouncement in Home Department. 


Judge Lindsey Stresses Initiative 


@ “I was myself born and reared on a Southern farm,” says Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, nationally famous for his work as head of the Denver Juvenile 
Court, who sends this month’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys.” Judge 
Lindsey adds: “I got up very early in the morning to do my chores—fed 
the cows and horses, hoed corn and cotton, and plowed in the fields. But the 
job I loved best was haying; I liked to drive a mower and the big hayrake.” 


O THE Boys on Southern Farms: 


I am glad to send you this brief 
message. 


One of the greatest qualities is that 
of initiative. What I mean is, a boy 
should have the will or wish to do the 
thing on his own account because he 
wants to and not because he has to. 
That is, do not wait to be told what to 
do; use your head and think. One of 


the greatest difficulties with modern | 


youth is that when nature has equip- 
ped them so well with minds and bodies 
to be used for the good things and 
helpful things of life, they sit- around 
and wait to be told what to do. 


The surest sign of success that I 
know of in a young boy is to have his 
parents or friends take note of the fact 
he is always planning and looking 
ahead to do something a little better 


or even a little different than it has ever 
been done before. Boys do not real- 
ize their own possibilities. If they 
will make up their minds that they can 
do the thing, it is almost certain that 


they will do it—I mean useful, service- _ 


able, helpful things in -their lives; 
those things that arouse the admira- 


-tion and respect of their friends and 


that make for success and happiness 


not only ia their own lives, but in the | 


lives of others. 

I was born and reared in West Ten- 
nessee on'a farm near Jackson. Some 
of the best lessons I ever, have had in 
my life were those that came to me 
from having to think about the things 
to do, and my farmer grandfather with 
whom I lived was never so proud and 
happy as to find me doing the right 
thing without having to be told. 

BEN B. LINDSEY. 
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NEW FORD 
TRUCK 


Fin e bunch of 
shoats, Charley ; how 
soon you going to 
put ’em on the 
market?” 

“Think Ill watch 
the price for a while 
longer. If it comes 
up a little, I’ll shoot 
"em right out. With 
that New Ford V-8 
Truck of mine, I can 
have’em in there be- 
fore the run starts.” 


the truck for the farm 


HE New Ford V-8 Truck is right in line 
a the hauling needs of the farm. The 
needs of the general farmer, the dairy 
farmer, the stockman, the vegetable grower 
and fruit grower. The needs of the man who 

: does neighborhood hauling as well as his own. 
For the Ford V-8 Truck is an economical 
truck. Economical on gas and oil. Economi- 
cal because of low first cost and low cost of 
up-keep. Economical because its rugged relia- 
bility saves many dollars. 

. The New Ford V-8 Truck has been built 
with the idea that every job is a tough job. 


Any truck can do the easy jobs. But it takes 
a good truck to stand up on a farm and haul 
any kind of load, on any type of road—from 
deeply rutted muddy lanes to paved highways. 

The New Ford V-8 Truck does farm jobs 
better because it is the ideal combination of 
power, speed, reliability and low operating cost. 

The full floating rear axle is a particularly 
important new feature. It is exceptionally 
strong, sturdy and trouble-free. The full 
weight of the truck and load is carried on 
the axle housing and the axle shafts are left 
free to transmit the driving forces from the 


engine to the wheels. The axle shafts can be 
removed without even jacking up the wheels. 
The proved efficiency of the Ford V-8 
engine has been increased still further by new 
heavy-duty, bronze connecting-rod bearings, 
new truck-type cylinder heads, with newly 
designed combustion chambers, new dual 
carburetion and new waterline thermostats. 
All of these features unite to make the New - 
Ford V-8 Truck a mighty good investment 
for your farm. It will more than pay for it- 
self by the money it makes and saves. Take 
a look at it the next time you are in town. 
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§DOES E 2M JOB CHEAPER 


For cheap power use horses or 
mules. They live off the farm; re- 
quire no cash outlay; restore soil 
fertility. 


M.H. White, MasterFarmer, 


Olive Branch, De Soto Coun- 
ty, Mississippi. 


“With collar pads 
I get 20% more 
work done” 


oe USE collar pads on my work mules in 
order that the animals may be saved 
from sore shoulders and give me the most 
-work,”’ says M. H. White, Olive Branch, 
Miss. “While it is possible to get some kind 
of work from mules with sore shoulders, it 
isn’t possible to secure the best work from 
such animals, and I do not care to work a 
mule with a sore shoulder. I use pads on 
my work mules for the sake of their comfort 
and for the sake of my pocketbook.” 

By making collars fit, Tapatco Stuffed 
Collar Pads net against galls and sore 
shoulders. They pay for themselves. 
They add to the life of old, worn collars. 
They keep collars soft and pliable. So, 
have one for every animal, you work. 
Better still, have two and alternate them. 
They’ll last longer. 

It’seconomy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. Tapatco Pads are made from 
excellent quality drill. Stuffing is special- 
ly prepared. Hooks are fas- 
tened by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment, a spe- 
cial Tapatco development. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


“*Make More Money with Horses and Mules” 


48 pages. Authoritatively 
written by experts. Con- 
tains timely, useful informa- 
tion on horses as against 
tractors; multiple hitches; 
care of horses and mules; 
utilizing land taken out of 
production; reducing costs; 
etc. Mail coupon for FREE 
copy. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE 5 
Dept. 93, Greenfield, Ohio. rit 
ENTLEMEN: — Please send me FREE co: 


G 
of ‘‘Make More Money with Horses and Mules.” 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 


Need Money Quick? 


‘HERE'S A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 


DAY) 


No waiting—Profits start at once, Hun- 


le‘e, simple instructions 
for starting furnished. 


Tudor Sedan given to pro- 
ducers as an extra re- 
ward. Don’t 


Wuat’s New 


IN AGRICULTURE? 


Bankhead Bill Has These Chief Provisions 


HE Bankhead Bill has passed both 

Houses of Congress. It is design- 
ed to. restrict the 1934 crop to 
10,000,000 bales of tax free cotton, 
with excess production carrying a tax 
of 50 per cent of its market value, or 
a minimum of not less than 5 cents a 
pound. Quotas will be assigned to 
states on a basis of the five-year av- 
erage 1928-32. 

Each state will allot to each county 
90 per cent of its quota on a basis of 
its five-year average. Ten per cent 
of the state quota will be held to give 
additional allotments to the cotton 
producers— 


1. Who for the preceding five years have 
had less than one-third their cultivated 
land in cotton, . 

2. Whose farms have not previously pro- 
duced cotton. 

3 Whose normal production for the pre- 
ceding five years has been reduced by 
drouth or other adverse conditions. 

4. Who for the preceding three years vol- 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


@ For months now new developments 
have come thick and fast in the realm 
of agriculture. At this time the Bank- 
head cotton reduction bill is of particu- 
lar interest to our Progressive Farmer 
readers. Its main provisions are sum- 
marized herewith. 


untarily reduced their acreage so that the 
amount of reduction is greater than the 
amount which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds would have been an equitable 
reduction in a _ reasonable production 


program, 

Production control will be applied in 
1935 according to market demand, if 
in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture two-thirds of: the cotton 
farmers desire it. 

Dire predictions of disaster are be- 
ing made, especially by those who profit 
by a.large cotton crop and certain “old 


deal” economists. Farmers and the 
outstanding agricultural leaders of the 
South, however, are pretty well con- 
vinced that the bill will insure a con- 
tinuation of the relative prosperity 
that the South now enjoys. 


Meanwhile cotton continues to hold 
steadily around 12 cents a pound, which 
is still somewhat’ short of the desired 
parity price of 14.9 cents. However, 
only four farm products—potatoes, 
wool, lambs, and apples—are closer to 
the parity price. 

For the first seven months of the 
cotton season, world consumption of 
American cotton amounted to 8,189,000 
bales and was about 100,000 bales more 
than for the corresponding period in 
1932-1933, and 970,000 bales more than 
for the same period in 1931-32. Ex- 
ports are keeping pace with those of 
the year 1932-33, while domestic con- 
sumption is somewhat ahead. 


Telling Much in a Little Space 


HOSE who believe that the cotton 

in our annual carry-over is low 
grade and short stapled are badly mis- 
taken. There was a greater propor- 
tion of the longer staples than short in 
the carry-over, and the staple length 
of the carry-over on August 1, 1932, 
was greater than that of the previous 
crop. So says a recent bulletin from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


@ Every county in 48 states is now 
served by some one of the 658 produc- 
tion credit associations which have a 
total authorized capital of $73,000,000. 
Interest rates to farmers have been 
lowered from 6 to 5% per cent. The 
farmer draws the money as he needs- 
it, and pays interest only for the time 
it is used. ‘Arrangements have been 
made with county officials in most 


states to charge farmers only a small 
flat fee for filing or recording and cer- 
tifying crop and chattel liens. 


@ The cattle tick which at one time 
cost the South $40,000,000 a year is 
“on the way out.” More than 728,000 
square miles in 15 states were origi- 
nally infested. Nearly 90 per cent of 
this area is now rid of this pest. The 
infested area now includes only 89 
counties in three states: Florida, Loui- 
siana, and Texas. 


@ Ten years ago 90 per cent of the 
creamery butter made in Tennessee 
scored 87 or 88. One creamery started 
the practice of grading cream and pay- 
ing for it on a quality basis. Eventually, 
the system spread to other sections of 


Www 


the state. Today, Tennessee butter is 
scoring 90 to 92, and has a name for 
quality all over the South and East. 


@ It is claimed that processing taxes 
are falling far behind the cost of the 
various adjustment programs. This is 
not true according to the AAA, who 
say that processing taxes will provide © 
revenue sufficient to finance the various 
adjustment programs now in operation, _ 


_and also approved surplus removal pur- 


chases. Expenditures to be incurred 
in the programs now in effect—wheat, 
cotton, corn, hogs, and tobacco—in- 
volving rental and benefit payments 
and surplus removal costs, will total 
$859,350,000, according to the latest 
revised budget estimates. Collections 
of taxes for the entire period, are es- 
timated at $863,595,000. : 


ZEKE CASPER TALKS TO His MULE 


N THE middle of his May cornfield 

Zeke Casper—he’s a fifth cousin of 
‘Bill Casper’s we think—stopped under 
the shade of a persimmon tree to drink 
from his jug of water. The day had 
been so hdt and the mule so stubborn 
that Zeke put down the jug and look- 
ing straight at the mule delivered him- 
self once for all of these emphatic ob- 
servations :— 


“Bill, you are a mule, the son of a 
jackass, and I am a man made in the 
image of God. Yet, here we work, 
hitched up together year in and year 
out. I often think it a partnership be- 
tween a mule and a fool, for surely I 
work as hard as you, if not harder. 
Plowing or cultivating we cover the 
same distance, but you do it on four 
legs and I on two. I therefore do 
twice as much work per leg as you do, 


“Now we are preparing for a corn 
crop. When the crop is harvested I 
give one-third to the landlord for be- 
ing so kind as to let us use this small 
speck of God’s universe. One-third 


@ The following clipping, with slight 
modifications, has been sent to The 
Progressive Farmer by Col. Harry D. 
Calhoun of Bamberg, S. C., who says, 
“When a boy I pulled the ‘bell cord’ 
over just such a mule as this!” We 
will give $5 to the first Progressive 
Farmer subscriber who sends us an- 
other farm life article no longer than 
this and equally amusing. 


goes to you and the balance is mine. 
You consume all of your portion with 
the exception of the cobs, while I di- 
vide mine among seven children, six 


hens, two ducks’ and a banker. If we 


both need shoes, you get ’em. Bill, you 
are getting the best of me and I ask, 
Is it fair for a mule, the son of a 
jackass, to swindle a man—a lord of 
creation—out of his subsistence ?’ 


“Why, you only help to plow and 


cultivate the ground and when fall. 


comes, I must cut, shock and husk the 
corn all by myself, while you look over 
the pasture fence and hee-haw at me. 


All fall and most of the winter the 
whole family, from Granny to the 
baby, picks cotton to help raise money 
to pay taxes and buy a new harness 
and pay the interest on the mortgage 
on you! And what do you care about 
the mortgage? Nota durn, you ornery 
cuss! I even have to do the worry- 
ing about the mortgage on your tough, 
ungrateful hide! 

“About the only time I am your 
better is on election day, for I can 
vote and you can’t. And after election 
day I soon realize from the way the 
men act that I voted for, that I was 
just as big a jackass as your papa. 

“And that isn’t all, Bill. When you're 
dead, that’s supposed to be the end of 
you. But me? The parson tells me 
that when I die, I gotta go to h—l 
forever. That is, Bill, if I don’t do 7 
just as he says. And most of what he 4 
says keeps me from getting any kick 


_ out-a life. 


“Tell me, Willyum, considering these 
things, how can you keep a straight 
face and look so dumb and solemn?” 
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YOu BET! my 
NEW DODGE IS 
SAVING ME REAL 
MONEY ON UPKEEP 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT } 
SURE IS GROWING! 


10 IMPORTANT MONEY-SAV- 
ING FEATURES... Amazing gas, 
oil and tire economy result from ten 
big Dodge features. The new Dodge 
“Show-Down” Plan explains them. 
Shows you why Dodge leads its field 
in economy! 


Dodge 4-Door Sedan $790 List Price Factory, Detroit 


NEW, BIGGER DODGE HAS THE COMFORT, LUXURY AND 


BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE OF HIGH-PRICED CARS... 


WITH 10 DEFINITE ECONOMY ADVANTAGES 


just a Few Dollars More Than 
Lowest-Priced Cars... Gives 
You Unbelievable Extra Value 


Just a demonstration ... just a trial 
drive won't tell the whole story of a 
motorcar’s value. Ordinarily you have 
to give a car the test of miles and 
months and hard usage before you 
can tell how good it is! 

But if you’ll use the “Show-Down” 
Plan when you select your next car, 
you can tell the value you’re getting 
~before you buy! 

The “Show-Down” Plan X-rays 
cars. Uncovers secrets about per- 

Safety... comfort and 
Strips mechanical language 
of its complicated terms and puts it 


into everyday English that even a 
child could understand. 

And it’s so simple, so easy! Ina few 
minutes you can learn all the facts it 
would ordinarily take hours to gather. 
You don’t have to have three or four 
or more cars demonstrated. You see 
it all... get it all... in one sitting 
with the “Show-Down” Plan. 

Ask any Dodge dealer about this 
amazing plan that takes all the guess- 
work out of car-buying. And be sure 
to ask for the “Show-Down” score 
card. It is free. Take it home with 
you. See the things you want to know 
about the new 1934 cars printed there 
in plain black-and-white! 

DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES ARE SAFE BRAKES! GABE a ‘aes 
pressure on the brake pedal is needed to bring the new, bigger Dodge 
to a smooth, instant stop. Hydraulic brakes are always equalized... 
check dangerous swerving ... save tires! With ribbed cast-iron-and- 
steel braking surfaces that save brake relining expense for you — just 


one of the many Dodge economy features. ... Most taxicabs use hy- 
draulic brakes ... taxicab companies demand them for safety! They 
are safer for you, too! 


SURE! THESE NEW 
DODGE FLOATING- 
CUSHION WHEELS 
(RON ¢ 
OUT ALL BUMPS 

AND RUTS 


GEORGE, WE PASSED 
RIGHT OVER (T—AND 
NEVER FELT IT! 


LOOK OUT FOR THAT BIG 
BUMP AHEAD GEORGE — 


you DON’T FEEL BUMPS AND RUTS 
with Dodge‘“‘Floating-Cushion” Wheels—the final 
step completing the levelized, vibrationless ride. 
This Dodge independent front-wheel suspension 
ensures smooth riding for front and rear-seat pas- 
sengers. When one front wheel strikes a bump or 
rut, the wheel—independently of the rest of the 
car—rises and falls with the bump. The shock is 


absorbed .. . doesn’t jar or tilt the rest of the car. 
With “Floating-Cushion” Wheels, plus cross- 
steering, which ends “wheel-fight”, and Floating 
Power engine mountings to smother vibration, 
Dodge is the first car in its field to offer a ride 
that is really smooth, vibrationless, free of shock, 
“jitter” and jar. 


NEW EASY WAY TO COMPARE CARS! 
Ask any Dodge dealer for a copy of the new 
1934 Dodge “‘Show-Down” score card. It lets 
you compare all the brand new 1934 cars fea- 
ture against feature. The “Show-Down” Plan 
is easy to use. Puts complicated mechanical 


bigger on 117-inch 
Coupe with rumble seat 


On (sieved) terms in every day language, Lets you be the 
$835: Convertible Sedan $875. *List prices judge...in your.own way... right at home. 
at factory, Detroit, subject to ge without 
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THEY HAD A BLOW-OUT! 
THEIR CAR SHOT OFF THE 


ROAD—RIGHT INTO A POLE. 


IT WAS TERRIBLE 


NEW 


BLOW-OUT FEAR 


HE odds are strong against you 

when you have a blow-out. Espe- 
cially if you happen to be speeding at 
the time. BANG! The rim hits the 
highway. You tug at the steering- 
wheel. But the car careens off the 
road in spite of your strength. It’s all 
over in a flash. 

Due to high-powered motors and 
whirlwind revolutions of small, mod- 
ern wheels the heat generated inside 
the tire is terrific. Rubber and fabric 
begin to separate. A tiny blister forms. 
As the friction increases, the blister 
grows— bigger— BIGGER— until 
BANG! A blow-out! . 


HEAT INSIDE 
A TIRE CAUSES fam 


LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
RESISTS HEAT — 
| PREVENTS THESE 


ENDS 


To protect motorists from blow-outs every 
new Goodrich Silvertown has the amazing 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. This remarkable en- 
gineering invention, found only in the new 
Silvertown, resists heat. Thus, blisters don’t 
form. The ‘great, unseen cause of blow-outs 
is prevented before it even begins. The 
“safest-tire-ever-built” is now made 3 times 
safer from blow-outs at today’s high speeds. 

And here’s proof. Racing daredevils tested 
it out at breakneck speeds. Tested it on the 
world’s fastest track. Gave it everything they 


had. Not one blow-out. Similar tires without 


the Golden Ply failed at one-third the dis- 
tance the Golden Ply Silvertowns were run. 


‘MONTHS OF EXTRA MILEAGE, TOO! 


And without the destructive effects of in- 
ternal friction to weaken it, think of the 
months of extra mileage the big, rugged 
Silvertown will give you. 
Don’t gamble! Get a set of Goodrich 
Silvertowns before your turn for a 
blow-out comes. Remember, they cost 
z=, no more than other standard tires. 
FREE | Handsome emblem with 
= red crystal reflector to 
protect you if your tail light goes out. 
Go to your Goodrich dealer, join 
Silvertown Safety League, and receive 
one FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover pack- 


ing and mailing) to Dept. 379. The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


FULL MILEAGE FROM TRUCK TIRES! 


‘Only the new Goodrich Silvertown Truck Tire 
gives this Triple Protection against sidewall 
breaks. 1. PLY FLEX distributes strains through- 
out the tire. 2. PLY-LOCK protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short plies tearing loose 
above the bead. 3. 100% FULL-FLOATING 
CORD. No cross-cords to cause internal fric- 
tion and heat. No extra cost for this 3-way 
Protection. 


oodrich 
Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 


VEGETABLES FOR THE SUMMER | 


The Garden Editor Outlines His Plans 
By L. A. NIVEN 


EBRUARY and March plantings 

of the hardy vegetables were 
seriously interfered with by cold and 
wet weather. What I lost in these 
early crops I hope to make up on 
the tender ones and the time is now 
here in all parts of the South for 
planting any and all of these tender 
hot weather vegetables where they 
haven't been planted. Some of mine 
are in, and before May 15 I shall try 
to have one or more plantings of the 
following tender crops made, and many 
of them up and growing well: Snap- 
beans, butterbeans, roasting ear corn, 
cucumbers, cantaloupes, eggplant, okra, 
pepper, squash, tomatoes, and water- 
melons. 

I want to urge those who have not 
been growing an ample supply of vege- 
tables for home use to enlarge the 
garden right now, or make a new one 
if necessary. At least one-tenth of an 
acre for each person in the family is 
needed, and in order to have plenty for 
canning, a small surplus to sell or give 
away, and make provision for’ small 
yields often brought about by bad 
weather conditions, twice this area of 
ground will not be too much. 


How Many Bean Plantings? 


For a constant supply of snapbeans 
I try to make a planting every ten days 
to two weeks from April to seven or 
eight weeks before frost usually shows 
up. I also make two plantings of pole 
beans to supplement these, and to fill 
any gap caused by adverse weather 
conditions. These pole beans will con- 
tinue to bear during dry hot spells 
when the bush beans have fallen by the 
wayside. 


Another thing about snapbeans: It 
doesn’t pay to be stingy with seed. I 
put from five to eight seed to the hill, 
with the hills 10 to 14 inches apart. 


And another thing about them: Don’t 
walk through, cultivate, touch, or pick 
when wet with dew or rain. This usu- 
ally will cause rust to start, which 
often results in much damage. 


Where bean beetle is to be contended 
with pull up old bean vines and burn 
or put in a compost heap just as soon 
as picking is completed. To leave 
them in the garden is to make sure of 
adding to the crop of beetles. 


Get ready for the bean beetle if*he 
has appeared in your section in the 
past, by laying in a supply of poison. 
Dutox, Black Arrow, Kalite, arsenate 
of lead, and calcium arsenate are some 


of the poisons that have proved effec- 

tive. Apply as soon as the first beetle 

is seen, and repeat in three to five days, 

Give a third one a little later, if needed, 

Ask the county agent for a leaflet tell- 
ing exactly how to use the poison, or 

send a three cent stamp to L. A. Niven, 
The Progressive Farmer. These same 
poisons will give a reasonable degree 

of control of tomato worms, cabbage 

worms, and most other chewing in-. 
sects. 


Three Plantings Butterbeans 


And who doesn’t love butterbeans? 
I want two plantings of pole but- 
terbeans and three of the bush type. 
The first of each is to be made in’ 
April or early May; a second of both 
kinds in June, and a final planting of 
the bush type late in July or very 
early August. 

If picked regularly the first plant- 
ing of okra will bear right up to 
frost, and I make only one planting 
of it. The same is true of peppers and 
eggplants, and one planting is enough 
if properly handled and cared for. 


Few of us care much for squash 
after early summer, and I usually 


~ make only one planting of it. 


For a constant supply of tomatoes 
three plantings are needed, and my 
plan calls for the first one as early as 
danger of frost is over; the second one 
in June, and the third from late July 
to early August. 


Plant Corn Frequently 


Probably no garden crop is more 
universally liked than roasting ears, 
but altogether too many folks have 
more than they can possibly use 
for two or three weeks and none 
thereafter. To avoid this I have tried 
to carry out this plan for many years. 
It consists of | making a planting every 
three weeks from late March on to 
early July. Try it if you haven't been 
doing so and if you like roasting ears 
as well as I doI know you will never 
abandon the plan. 


After the first two plantings I usu- 
ally plant Jarvis Golden. Prolific and 
some of the prolific white corns, such 
as Hastings, Paymaster, Mosby’s, ete: 
For the first two plantings I put in 
Trucker’s Favorite and Whipple's 
Early Yellow. 

When planting such vegetables as 
okra, eggplant, and pepper we need to 
keep in mind that only a few plants 
are required to supply a good sized 

"(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


The New Southland Straw- 
—a promising variety 
for Southern conditions. 
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—and here is the lowest 
priced Six in the world— 


THE BIGGER, HUSKIER, 
HIGHER-POWERED 
CHEVROLET 


VERY farmer knows it—experience, proves it—common 

sense confirms it: SIX is the only number of cylinders you can 
have in a low-priced truck and still get 100 per cent economy. With 
six, you’re neither handicapped by too many cylinders (and too 
much expense for fuel and upkeep) nor too few cylinders (and 
costly, destructive vibration). You’re “all set”’ with a Six to save! 
And if your new truck is a 1.34 Chevrolet Six—you not only get 
six-cylinder economy at its best—you pay a lower purchase price 
than for any other six-cylinder truck on the market. That’s why the 
big majority of farm buyers are again buying Chevrolet. It 
uses less gas and oil than any other truck. It costs less to keep up 
than any other truck in the low-price field. It costs less to buy 
than any other Six. And it’s a great big, rugged, two-fisted worker 
that’s all truck throughout: truck frame, truck engine, truck 
springs, heavy-duty truck axles—and the most impressive line 
of truck bodies that Chevrolet has ever built for the farmer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms 
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Attendant: “If you’re using more gas 
than you think you should, have your 
spark plugs cleaned. Dirty plugs will 
waste as much as 10 per cent of gas.” 


You hear it everywhere— 


“CLEANED 


SPARK PLUGS 
SAVE MONEY” 


Clean spark plugs stop the waste of 1 gallon 
of gas in 10! The oxide coating which forms 
on all plugs causes intermittent missing 
(often not noticeable), especially at high 
speed and on hard pulls. Every time a plug 
fails to fire, gasoline is wasted! But—have 
your spark plugs thoroughly cleaned by the 
new AC Method, and the gas waste is 
stopped—and power and pep are restored. 


Mother: “I hope the car will start to- 
day. I had a terrible time with it 
yesterday.” 

Sonny: “Dad had the spark plugs 
cleaned, Mother. The garage man 
said that was all that was the matter.” 


Father: “Say—we don’t need a new 
car! I had the spark plugs cleaned this 
morning, and you'd think this was a 
different automobile! Talk about pep 
and speed—it has it!” 


DON’T LET OXIDE COATING ROB 
YOU OF GASOLINE 


Get full gasoline economy . . . renew the performance of 
your car... make sure of easier starting . . . by having 
your spark plugs scientifically cleaned by the new AC 
Method. If you do it now—you may win a new Ford, 
Chevrolet, or Plymouth— FREE! 


You are entitled to a Free Car Contest Entry Blank 
when you have your spark plugs cleaned by the new 
AC Method. The Blank carries full details. Don’t delay. 


Driver: “It’s ‘oke,’ Boss. The shop 
cleaned the plugs last night and the 
old truck is pulling the way it did 
when it was new! You can count on 
this truck, now.” 


MOST DEALERS, GARAGES and 
SERVICE STATIONS are equipped 
with AC SPARK PLUG CLEANERS 


DIRTY OR WORN 


PLUGS WASTE GAS All better dealers, garages and service stations have an 
AC Spark Plug Cleaner and are registered as official 


spark plug cleaning stations. 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


AC Cleaning Stations are the most reliable, most effi- 
cient organizations in their line of business. They’ll 
clean your spark plugs in a few seconds—only 5 cents 
a plug. 


PLUGS CLEANED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Get Official Entry Blank —YOU may win 
a new Ford, Chevrolet or Plymouth, FREE! 


Before Cleaning * 
After a few thousand miles, oxide 
coating, soot and carbon coat spark 
plug insulators— wasting gas and im- 
pairing performance. 


Tune in on RAYMOND KNIGHT 


and his CUCKOOS broadcasting 
THE AC SPARK PLUG DERBY 


After Cleaning 
The new AC Method removes all 
oxide coating, soot and carbon. Insu- 


A big variety show—and full information on the Free 
Car Contest. Weekly winners announced. NBC Blue 
Network . . . every Wednesday evening . . . coast-to- 


*An unretouched photograph. coast. 


PLUG COMPANY 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


AC SPARK 
Flint, Michigan 


Costs Too Mucu 


Use More Legumes as Substitutes 
By TAIT BUTLER 


@ Millions of Southern acres will be planted in corn this spring and 
laboriously and expensively cultivated to make a yield of only 20 bushels 
per acre or less, when this same land sowed to legumes would produce 
more feed values at one-half the expense. The last sentence of Dr. 
Butler’s article emphasizes that tremendous corn Lesson No. 1. And 


you will find several other big lessons in this article. 


HE feed problem has always been 
the greatest livestock problem of 
the larger cotton growing states. And 
of our feed problems corn is our great- 
est because large acreages, larger 


than in any and all other feed crops, . 


are planted to corn and the yields are 
less than 15 bushels per acre. The 10 
largest cotton growing states that 
planted 36,669,000 acres in cotton in 
1932, also planted 28,648,000 acres in 
corn. That is, for every 100 acres 
these 10 largest cotton growing states 
planted in cotton they planted 78 acres 
in corn, and two of them, Texas and 
Oklahoma, also planted 5,667,000 in a 
substitute for corn—grain sorghums. 
Corn, on a basis of the acreage planted, 
is a very important crop in these 10 
states. but the low yield made per acre 
adds very materially to the serious- 
ness of the corn problem in these 10 
principal cotton growing states. 


Corn An Expensive Feed 


During this same year, 1932, the high- 
est average yield of corn per acre in 
any of these 10 states was 20.3 bushels, 
made in Tennessee, the smallest pro- 
ducer of cotton of the 10 states in- 
cluded, and the smallest average yield 
per acre, 10 bushels, was made by 
Georgia, while the average yield in 
South Carolina was only 10.8 bushels 
per acre. And the weighted average 
production of corn per acre in these 10 
states in 1932 was only 15.4 bushels. 

It is agreed that we must have corn 
or substitutes and the substitutes to be 
of most value must be grains having 
a similar composition to corn, that is, 
rich in carbohydrates—starches and 
sugars. Our cottonseed by-products— 
cottonseed meal—and our wealth of 
legumes may give us all the pro- 
teins and fats needed for the econom- 
ical feeding of livestock. 

Our greatest demand for corn is to 
feed farm work stock. A hard work 
ing horse or mule cannot be fed on 
good roughage alone, as:is being sug- 
gested for dairy cows. 

It seems plain that we can not af- 
ford to feed corn produced at the rate 
of 15 bushels per acre to work stock 
to produce cotton, tobacco, and other 
crops at the prices those other crops 
are likely to bring. It. seems equally 
certain, to me, that at these same prices 
for other crops we cannot afford to 
produce them with work stock fed on 
corn, transported from other sections, 
the freight and handling charges on 
which add 25 to 35 cents a bushel to its 
cost without adding anything to its 
feeding value. 


What Substitutes? 


How, then is this corn problem to be 
solved? To a limited extent mechanical 
power can and will be substituted for 
horse and mule power, but horses and 
mules will and must be largely used 
for furnishing farm power. 


What other grains may be substitute4 
for corn for feeding of farm work 
stock? In the western portion of the 
Cotton Belt and perhaps in other large 
sections, if midge resistant varieties 
are developed, the grain or non-sac- 
charine sorghums may be substituted, 
This substitution has already been 
largely made in western Texas and 
Oklahoma. The grain sorghum sa- 
grain, has also made some progress 
in the Mississippi Valley, but nothing 
has yet displaced much corn in the 
feeding of the work stock of the 
old Cotton Belt. 

The oat is an excellent grain for 
horse feeding and next to corn is the 
most largely used for that purpose in 
this country, but with oats, as with 
corn, the yields per acre are too small 
to justify their production for horse 
feed. Qne bushel of corn is worth two 
bushels of oats for feeding. Barley 
is similar in composition to corn, but 
is not as satisfactory for feeding and 
like corn requires richer lands than we 
generally have, to make it an economi- 
cal feed grain thoughout the Cotton 
Belt. Rice is another crop similar in 
composition to corn, but its growth 
at a cost to make it a substitute for any 
considerable part of the corn used for 
feeding work stock is not practicable. 
Cane molasses may also be substituted 
for a part of the corn in the rations 
of work stock but only in the cane 
growing sections or close thereto. 


Feed More Cottonseed Meal 


So far the finding of a suitable 
substitute for corn for feeding the 
farm work stock of the Cotton Belt 
doesn’t look very promising, but some 
say we are feeding too much corn to 
the farm work stock and more than 
necessary. The farm work stock are 
probably not being fed too much grain, 
but perhaps we might substitute the 
other feeds mentioned to a larger ex- 
tent than we are doing. Idle horses 
and mules would get along without 
grain, or very little of it, if fed good 
legume hay or if fed good grass hay 
and a pound or two of cottonseed meal 
a day. And perhaps fall sowed oats, 
or barley on rich land, and when har- 
vested, if immediately followed by 
soybeans, might produce more mule 
feed per acre on average land than 
corn, but until we have the machinery 
or equipment for growing small grains 
oats promise little. 


Unfortunately our great, rich pro- 
tein feed, cottonseed meal, while used 
extensively for cattle feeding is used 
but sparingly for the feeding of farm 
work stock. Since we use sorn fodder 
and grass hays quite generally in feed- 
ing our farm work stock, two pounds 
of cottonseed meal might well be used 
in the place of every three or four 
pounds of corn now fed, with as good 
or better results. 

What then is the solution of the 
corn problem? If we must have corn, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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the New 
INTERNATIONAL 
Half-Ton TRUCK 


| nternational Harvester announces a 
thoroughly modern and beautiful Half-Ton Truck, the 


. Six-Cylinder Model C-1—a sturdy truck that is all 


truck, with chassis and engine built for truck perform- 
ance, like every International. 


Here we are giving you a good idea of the new Model C-1 
from various angles and equipped for various kinds of haul- 


ing. It is every bit as good as it looks—qualified to give you’ 


speed, power, and lasting performance, backed by the un- 


_tivaled International Harvester service right where you live 


and where your truck will work. 


If you have any kind of light hauling to do, don’t fail to 
see and drive this truck and give it a thorough going over. 
Its inherent International mechanical quality, its utility and 
operating economy, its comfortable riding and fine appear- 
ance will please you year after year. You will find this abso- 
lutely the best value in the low-price field. Ask an International 
branch or dealer to bring it to you for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HarRVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 7 AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


PANEL BODY. International Half-Ton Model C-1 
with panel body beautiful as a passenger car, and 
just as comfortable and as fast. This shows the 
6-ft. body on 113-in. wheelbase chassis. A 7-ft. 
panel body on 125-in. wheelbase is also available. 


PICK-UP BODY. Three views here 
show the roomy all-steel pick-up 
body on the new Half-Ton chassis. 
This body is 66 in. long and 47% 
in. wide. It lends itself to a great 
variety of light, fast service, for 
town and farm. And there is also a 
Canopy-Top Express Body. 

The new Half-Ton International has a 
handsome V-type radiator, aluminum grill 
and chromium trim. Its design is stream- 
line throughout, with valanced fenders. 
Standard equipment includes spare wire 
wheel, fender well tire carrier, front and 
rear fenders, full-length running boards. 
e instrument panel is of airplane type. 


Gt 


STATION-WAGON BODY. International Half- 
Ton Model C-1 with station-wagon body. 
There are many uses for this attractive unit. 
Oo you have a place in mind? If so, be sure 
this is demonstrated for the job. 


INTERNATIONALS FIT ALL FARM HAULING: Corn, hay, grain, 
livestock, dairy products, feed and produce—all farm loads travel 
best and most economically in International Trucks. Sizes range 
from %-ton up to 7%-ton. 


The popular 1%-ton, 6-cylinder International. This shows the 
160-in. wheelbase chassis equipped with cab and latest type Inter- 
national Harvester stock rack body. This body is of quality ma- 
terials, rigidly braced. Inside loading space 11% ft. long, 7 ft. wide. 
_ Inside height 5% ft. Ends and sides are easily removed, providing 
a roomy flat-bed body when needed. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON -——— 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your new 24-page booklet,"*What Is ‘Quality’ in a Motor Truck?” 
and folder on trucks checked: 


New 4-ton 1-ton 
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SEE SHELL? 


WOLVERINE’S SECRET TRIPLE-TANNING PROCESS 
MAKES THIS ARMOR-PLATE SHELL LEATHER 
SOFT AS BUCKSKIN.. PLIABLE AS BAMBOO! 


 That’s Why WOLVERINE SHELL 
HORSEHIDE Gives You House- 
Slipper Comfort .. Miles Longer 
Wear. . Saves YOU Money 

On Work Shoes 


ONLY 

WOLVERINE 
GIVES YOU THIS 
AMAZING 3-PLY 
LEATHER IN BOTH 


T takes the 
world’s strang- 
est leather to make % 
what millions say are 
the world’s best wear- 
ing, most comfortable 
work shoes. That leather is 


shoes are Wolverines. ; 
Shell leather is unique because it 
comes only from the hide over the 
horse’s hips. It has qualities found 
in no other kind of leather. It is in 
3 layers. The center layer or ‘‘shell’’ 
is a tough substance much like your 
finger nail. Like the steel rods in 
reinforced concrete, this ‘‘shell’”’ 
enormousl;” increases the strength 
and durability of the leather, makes 
it virtually scuff-proof and amaz- 
ingly resistant to sweat and barn- 
yard acids. 
Formerly, shell horsehide could 
not be tanned soft. Shoes made of 
it were unbearably hard and stiff. 
Then came WOLVERINE’S 
epoch-making discovery — an 
amazing triple-tanning processthat 
made shell horsehide soft as buck- 
skin without losing any ofitsincred- 
ible strength or remarkable resist- 
ance to sweat, acids, wear and scuff-' 
ing. Of this amazing leather are 
made WOLVERINES—the only 
work shoes that are soft to start— 
stay soft—even dry soft after soak- 
ing. New or old, they’re as easy on 
your feet as old house slippers. Yet, 
Wolverines actually cost less per 
mile because they wear longer. 
Wolverinealone knows the secret 
of tanning shell horsehide to give 
you all these advantages. And, 
only WOLVERINES give you this 
amazing triple-tanned shell horse- 
hide in BOTH soles and uppers. 
See your nearest Wolverine 
dealer now. Try one pair of WOL- 
VERINES and see how your feet 
thank you every step you take. 


WOLVERINE SHCE & TANNING CORP, 
Dept. 25-34, Rockford, Michigan 


Please mail me your FREE booklet about 
“Work S$ 
buy WOLVERINE work shoes. 


City... 


DEALERS: Write at once for 


the unusual retail 
plan that has brought generously in- 
creased work shoe*volume to so many 
other dealers. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. 25-34, Rockford, Michigan 


hoe’’ Foot and tell me where I can 


When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 


address and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 

. “My paper has been going to R. F. D. 

3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 


first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
Prompt service at all times. This pelicy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


‘Une 
uthern Ruralist 


SOOTHING RELIEF 
WHEN BABY NEEDS 
iT MOST 


Mother, at teething" 
time when baby’s 
stomach or little bow- 
SI els are upset from 
improper feeding, you 
can save many 


anxious nights by giving Teethina. 


This famous prescription aids in 


gently flushing the intestines, dispell- 
ing gas and ridding the system of the 
poisonous, clogging waste that is caus- 
ing baby’s distress. Teethina induces 
sound, refreshing sleep. Yet it contains 
no opiates; may be gi'ven with perfect 
safety. Sold by all druggists for 30c. 


FREE: 


new Baby Book, containing latest infor- 
mation on care and feeding of infants. 


Write Dept. P3, Moffett Medi- 
cine Co., Columbus, Ga., for 


are the filthiest, 


most dangerous things 
that get into your home. 
They cause more deaths 
than all the accidents 
combined. Demand 
the genuine 


FLY-TOX 


FARM AND DESK 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


| ide made one trip in the last month 
to the Alabama Experiment Station 
farm near Prattville, Alabama, to see 
this new variable depth cotton planter 
in operation and it has gotten me so 
much interested I’m going back ‘again. 


The planter is a public service patent 
of Prof. John W. Randolph, formerly 
with the Agricultural Eneineering De- 
partment at Auburn, now with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
experiments are under the direct super- 
vision of Agricultural Engineer I. F. 
Reed, also with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The planter is well 
named. The opener operates on a cam 
which varies the depth of planting 
from shallow to deep, so that a stand 
is more certain in either a dry or a 
wet spring. 

Engineer Reed is not only compar- 
ing variable and uniform depth plant- 
ing but planting “on the hard,” on loose 
beds, on firm beds, with and without 
press wheels, and land breaking with 
both disk and moldboard plows. 

When I saw the plots in mid-April, 
the most.astonishing differences were 
hetween plantings on firm and loose 
beds, the former having away the better 
stand after so much dry weather. The 
variable depth plantings showed bet- 
ter stands than the uniform depth 
plantings, particularly on loose beds. 

One of the most encouraging things 
to me about the 


to strike against landowners who will 
not try to keep out fires. We would 
not think of setting fire to a cotton 
field, or picking only two locks out of 
every boll. We must begin to be as 
careful of our timber resources. 


@ “You know. what helped us more 
in dairying than anything else we ever 
had?” a dairy friend said to us re- 
cently. “It was that bull association 
we had. I can ride along the roads yet 
and pick out the stock that came from 
it.’ I agreed with him heartily, and 
yet the association was allowed to die. 
Why? I wonder, too, why we do not 
have more bull associations all over 
our territory today. ‘ 


@ The individual who can’t see the 
beauty in a hillside covered with vio- 
lets; a field white with cotton; a pear 
orchard in full bloom; a smooth vel- 
vety pasture, or revel in the odor of 
scuppernongs on a dewy September 
morning, ought not to be a farmer. 
If a man farms for nothing but to 
make money, he had better quit, for 
assuredly there are other fields that 
pay better in dollars and cents. 


@ Prof. O. C. Medlock, of the De- 
partment of Horticulture, Auburn, 
Alabama, believes that the new vari- 
ety, Methley, is a most promising plum 
for Alabama. He says it has good 
size, good color, is a consistent bearer, 

is good either 


new planter is 
that it can be 
manufactured and 
sold for within a 
few dollars of the 
present - day cost 
of a good up-to- 
date planter. 


I'mtrying 
out pasture ferti- 
lization this year. 
It is still a nov- 
elty to most of us 
in America to 
think about put- 
ting phosphate 
and nitrogen and 
potash on grass 
lands, but in many 
sections of Eu- 
rope it he- 
come as important 
as fertilizing cot- 
ton is to Georgia 
and Alabama 
farmers. If a few 
hundred pounds 
of fertilizer per 
acre will give me 


Stands of timber like this result 
only from proper lumbering prac- 
tices and preventing forest fires. 


raw or for can- 
ning, jelly, etc, 
and is ready for 
consumption be- 
fore any high 
quality peaches 
come on the mar- 
ket. We're try- 
ing it ourselves. 


@ I see by re- 
ports that ours is 
not the only 
county setting out 
to raise more of 
its own mules. 
County agents 
W. H. Gregory 
and F. N. Far- 
rington, of Talla- 
poosa and Mor- 
gan counties, Ala- 
bama, say large 
numbers of brood 
mares have re- 
cently been 
brought into their 
territory. And 
Press Bulletin 
384, “Care of the 


two or three times 

as much grass I think it will be an 
excellent investment. Fertilizer alone, 
however, is not all of the new 
method. It includes a division of 
the pasture land so that the grasses 
and clovers can grow on one part 
while the other is being grazed with 
a rotation from one to the other ever 
so often throughout the season. 


@ Our grandchildren are going to 
rise up and condemn us for the inex- 
cusable waste of timber, which so many 
of us still permit, both through bad 
lumbering and forest fires. I know 
communities in Alabama where already 
wood is scarce enough to make every 
tree top valuable. Why is it that we 
can’t look ahead a few years in sec- 
tions not yet so short on wooded lands? 
As for forest fires, I sometimes wish 
that trees could walk and thus be able 


Brood Mare,” has 
recently been issued for the benefit of 
Georgia farmers. It may be obtained 
free from the Experiment Station, 
Experiment, Georgia. 


@ From one-variety community work 
with cotton begun in a small way 
at Orchard Hill, Georgia, three 
years’ ago, Press Bulletin No. 375 
of the State Experiment Station tells 
us that the idea has spread to a sur- 
rounding area of 800. square miles 
growing but one variety. And the area 
continues to grow. This fall “at 
least ten gins will gin only one va- 
riety and eleven other gins will have 
gin days,” the bulletin reports. We 
don’t know of a better argument than 
this story for one-variety communi- 
ties everywhere. These farmers 
are using the variety, Stoneville, 
No. 2. 
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Plowing Cotton Cheaply 
By R. E. ELLIS, 
County Agent, Weakley County, Tennessee 


OTTON, like many other crops, 

can best be cultivated by working 
a few days before work appears to be 
needed. Keeping ahead of the young 
grass and weeds is a problem. 

When conditions are ideal, cotton 
seed germinates and the young plants 
begin to come up on the fifth day after 
planting. Young grass and weed seed 
become active in the same period-of 
time. Therefore the fourth day after 
planting is the proper time to start 
cultivation. The planted land will 
then be in one of the three conditions. 
It will either be (1) too cloddy, (2) in 
ideal shape, or it may (3) have a slight 
crust forming. Having determined 
which of these conditions prevails on 
our cotton land we can decide on the 
best way to make the first cultivation. 

Cultivation No. 1: If the land -is 
cloddy and loose, the roller should be 
used on the fourth day after planting. 
If soil conditions are ideal, a light drag 
should be used. If soil is slightly 
crusty, a harrow should be used. Work- 
ing before plants are up is the only 
working during the year that can be 
done at the rate of 15 acres per day. 
Hence we should make full use of this 
opportunity. 

The second working of cotton should 
be given by the time the plants are 
about one inch high and should be done 
with a straddle harrow making from 
seven to eight acres per day. Where 
‘the regular harrow attachment to the 
cultivator is not available, the small 
14-tooth harrow with the middle teeth 
removed can be used. Little plants are 
like little animals—they like to have 
frequent attention. 

Cultivation No. 3 should be given 
the next week after the second culti- 
vation by running a good shovel plow 
in the middles. This makes us safe 
against any excessive rains that might 
set in at any time, and at the same 
time makes us safe in case dry weather 
should prevail. : 

No. 4: Soon after the center fur- 
row is run, the straddle harrow should 
be used the second time—which should 
complete the fourth cultivation. 


The fifth cultivation should be done 
with the hoe, leaving two to three 
plants in hills 10 to 12 inches apart. 

The sixth cultivation can be done 
with a cultivator. 

Waiting for cotton to get big enough 
to scrape and hoe out is not a very 
good practice when the operator wishes 
to carry out his cultivation with the 
least possible expense. 


WwW 


Roosevelt Pushes Forestry 


$y COURSE everybody read last 
month’s article on “Franklin 
Roosevelt, Farmer.” It is interesting 
to see that Mr. Roosevelt is giving 
especial attention to forestry. He is 
therefore practicing exactly what he 
preached when he said in a_ special 
Message to our Progressive Farmer 
readers in September, 1932 :-— 


“My experiences in Georgia have 
Suggested one line of thought that I 
should like to pass on to readers of 
your magazine. I believe there is a 
great opportunity for better forestry 
methods in the South. Your timber 
crop is one of the greatest of all in 
area covered, but seems to be one of 


| the last to recetve scientific treatment. 


The results we have had in New York 
State convince me that modern fores- 
tty practices would add tremendously 
to the South’s wealth.” 


Sinclair has recently installed at its East 
Chicago Testing Laboratories the largest 
battery of oil endurance testing machines 
ever built for any company. With these 
machines Sinclair engineers can foretell 
to a scientific certainty just how long an 
oil will stand up in farm equipment. 
These “Navy Work-Factor Machines” 
were developed by the United States 
Naval Engineering Laboratories. U. S. 
Navy engineers use 
them to test all oils 
before approving them 
for use in battleships, 
destroyers, submarines, 
Navy airplanes, trucks 
and cars—das well as. 


GREASES 


GASOLINE 


in equipment at U.S. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 

The Sinclair man in your community 
sells oils of high work-factor ratings—oils 
which tests have shown will give you long- 
est service at lowest cost. His line includes 
Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame 
Kerosene, Sinclair Cup and Axle Greases, 
Sinclair P. D. Insect 
Spray, Sinclair Stock 
Spray, and all Sinclair 
Farm Oils. 

Ask the Sinclair Agent 


about his “Call-me-by- 
postcard” Services 


KEROSENE 


id 
dollar. | used Japanese Oil for 3 months 
and now my bald spots are entirel; 
Covered with hair.’’ 


used by 


7. 
by every fami’ 


orm 


1 

NATIONAL REMEDY CO, - Modern equipment for every work 
6. 


Sor ionce for every family. 
uty, comfort, convenience 
A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 
er, 
. Club work and vocational training for every child. 
. Every one from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. 
Support farm organizations, farm and home agents, and marketing 


ly. é 
8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legislation, taxation, and education. 
ake Money Calling on Stores 9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smoke houses and feed barns to ream a good living at 
ey home plus at least two money crops and an important cash income from cows Shand or 
ey conaciion Days big money at once hens” as the business policy of every farmer. 4 
sational new line Sc and 10c 10. A love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, of 
necessities to stores. Self sellers. country things and country sports and of books and music and art, to 
aa. Permanent repeat business easy. enrich and ennoble life for every individual. - 
Experience unnecessary. Start : 
write Pro-Co-Pax. Dept. 
121-X, 19568. Troy, Chieago, 
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SUDAN - SORGHUM 


* High Purity — High Germination 
Also Competitive Grades If Wanted 


SEED CORN 


AH Standard Varieties 
Hand Butted and Tipped 
Also Commercial Grades 


ALFALFA SWEET CLOVER 
SOY BEANS COW PEAS 


OTHER GRASSES, 
CLOVERS, ETC. 


Don’t buy seed blindfolded. Look for 
“Fidelco” on every bag of Field Seed 
you buy. It is assurance that you are 
getting what you pay for, Our = ae 
sis tag tells the true story of the 
origin, purity, -germination. Our lo- 
cation, our facilities, and our experience 
enable us to offer the best seed and the 
best service, at economical prices. If 
your dealer cannot supply you with 
“Fidelco’”’ Seed, send us his name. 
Wholesale only. 


FIDELITY SEED Co. 


ts JOE L. MITCHELL, Mor., 
Box PF-I611, Memphis, Tenn. 


SAMPLES and FR EF! 


SALES KIT 


Write for our big FREE 
OFFER and Catalog of over 
150 daily necessities. Make 
big money selling your 
friends and neighbors. 


CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 
Dept. DP-C5. Memphis, Tenn. 


WE 00 OUR PART 


END AGONY-NO OPERATIO 


If you suffer with gastritis, 
stomach pains, indigestion or 
ulcers caused by hyperacidity— 
don’t delay another minute. Write 
today to Dept. H, Merritt, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., for free gift package 
. of AVA-NOID TABLETS and full 
Particulars of this amazing, new, medical 
discovery that has already brought joyful 
relief to thousands. No matter how discour- 
aged you are—give AVA- 

NOID TABLETS @ chance F REE! 
to help you. ..... a 


BROWN 

PAYS THE FREIGHT 
Copper-Steel Farm 


tng. years! Las' 


i its 
. Direct from Factory. 

t buy Fencing until you get 

iog.~ Jim Brown. 


new 
The Brown Fence © Wire Co. Dept. 5567, Cleveland,O. Memphis, Tenn. 


DONT LET YOUR 


CROPS GO 


SIDE-DRESS WITH 
GRANULAR 


MIDSUMMER ‘AERO’ 
CYANAMID 


Belted and 
A woudertul for home and farm, 


separati or 
One to work and wateh it pay for itself. 

WITTE ENGINE WORK ; 
2355 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS MO. 


I SEE BY 


WANT to ask you all to read the 

ads in this paper this time without 
me havin’ to tell! you what’s in them 
because I’ve got some letters here I 
know you will be 
interested in. You 
recollect I wrote 
a piece in this 
paper awhile back 
about how me 
and Marthy got 
stuck on each 
other at a candy 
pullin’ and how 
we had been stuck 
on_each other off 
and on ever since. 
Well sir, the edi- 
tor of this paper got a letter the other 
day and he sent it to me to read and I 
want you all to read it too :— 
March 12, 1934. 


BILL CASPER 


Dea: Mr. Editor :— 
I want to tell Bill Casper or “Uncle Bill,” 
that I enjoyed his piece in the last Pro- 
gressive Farmer. As we had about the 
same experience in our courtship. At least 
about the candy pulling. Yes. we got 
started off the same way, but didn’t have 
quite such bad luck with our candy. I 
think we were about the best couple on 
the job. It was 45 years ago when we had 
ours and I suppose it must have been 
about that lorg since Bill and Martha had 
their’s according to his looks in the pic- 
ture, but I beiieve I am a little the best 
looking now. Well, Saturday night wife 
and myself had another one of those old- 
time candy pullings, made from home-made 
syrup, all by ourselves, and I can tell you 
it was fine. We had company from Chapel 
Hili and Jonesboro yesterday and they en- 
joyed our candy. Well I hope Bill and 
Martha will live long and die happy. 

I forgot to say that I called my wife 
Martha and she called me: Bill when we 
pulled the candy. Yours, 

J. F. WOMBLE. 

Brother Womble I sure was proud 
to hear from you. I was so proud to 
get your letter I went right stfaight 
and showed it to Marthy. When she 
started cryin” I thought maybe I hadn’t 
ought to done it but I soon seen it was 

‘ . 

because she was thinkin’ about old 
times and the good times we had in 
them days and maybe she was thank- 
ful me and her met up at the candy 
pullin’. Anyhow that very night she 
put on a pan of syrup and hollered for 
me to come and pull candy, just me 
and her, like you and your old lady 
done. 


Brother Womble you must of mar- 
ried a mighty fine woman. There’s 
times when I feel like I done right well 
myself. Seein’ how me and you both 
met’up with our old ladies at candy 
pullin’s and both of us gettin’ along 
so fine, I’m thinkin’ more and more 
about how fine them old time candy 
pullin’s was. If anything happens to 
‘Marthy before it does to me I'll be 
lookin’ me up another good candy, pul- 
lin’. How about you Brother Womble? 

I see I got another letter here the 
editor of this paper sent me. I reckon 
it must say something about me or he 
wouldn’t of sent it. Let’s see what it 
says :— 

China Grove, N. C., Feb. 4, 1934. 
Dear Mr. Editor :— 

I have the county’s record and I believe 
the state’s. I have a Jersey cow that has 
her seventh set of twin calves. Tell Uncle 
Bill if he and Aunt Martha can beat that, let > 


me know and if my cow lives a few more 
years, maybe she can beat her own record. 


T. L. GILLESPIE. 

Brother Gillespie, I sure can’t beat 
that, but I’ve got a cow that gives three 
gallons of milk. Can you beat that? 
I don’t know whether twin calves 
would be a good thing or not. If your 
old lady is like mine she ‘expects you 
to put the calves out when she has quit 
milkin’ and turned them in with the 


THE ADS 


cow awhile. Now if they are twins 
when you go to get them there’s two 
of the ornery critters instead of one. 
You get one out and he gets back in 
while you're gettin’ the other one 
out. You sure got to go to preachin’ 
a lot to make up for the fix you get in 
before you get the two of them out, I 
bet you. I’m proud to hear from you 
Brother Gillespie and if it ain’t wishin’ 
you no bad luck I hope the old cow 
keeps havin’ twin calves as long as 
she lives. 

Here’s a letter I see come straight 
to me. Let’s see what it’s got to say :— 

Alice, Texas. March 27, 1934. 
Dear Uncle Bill and Aunt Martha:— 

I have just finished reading your piece 
in the Progressive Farmer. That is the 
first thing I read when I get the paper. 

Say, Uncle Bill, why don’t you get the 
editor of The Progressive Farmer to re- 
serve one or two whole pages for you to 
write on? Then you could tell us a lot 
more about yourself. Yours truly, 

LETA PEARL ALLEN. 

Leta Pearl I want to thank you for 
givin’ me the idea. I could tell a lot 
if I had two whole pages to write it 
on. But why didn’t you write me two 
pages in your letter? You didn’t tell 
me nothing about yourself. Have you 
got a sweetheart? Who is he? Is he 
any account? Have you got red hair? 
I like little girls and big ones too 
with red hair. Next time you write, 
write me two pages and tell me all 
about yourself. I would like to write 
two pages but the editor of this paper 
won't let me. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Www 
A Five Point Pecan Platform 


LIFTON KIRKPATRICK of 
Dallas County, Alabama, is mak- 
ing money each year growing pecans. 
“There are five points to consider 
in producing pecans and obtaining a 
satisfactory yield,” he says. “They are: 
pruning and thinning trees, fertiliza- 
tion, spraying by dusting, proper sani- 
tation methods, and cultivation. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has made an aver- 
age yield of 310 pounds per acre for 
the past three years on a fifty-acre 
orchard of 27-year-old trees. 

L. O. BRACKEEN, 


WwW 
Simple Auto or Wagon Jack 


ERE is a simple homemade auto 
or wagon jack which is very con- 
venient for removing auto or wagon 
wheels. As shown, the height of jack 
cannot be changed, but if desired the 
upright pieces can be made six to eight 
inches longer and three or four holes 
made so the height can be changed. 
The handle is made of a 2 x 4, 4 
feet long on the long end and 8 


LY 


inches on the other. The rest of the 
material used is 2 x 6’s. As shown 
the base piece is 2 feet 6 inches on the 
long side and 8 inches on the short side. 
The uprights are shown 20 inchés 
high, but as stated above, may be 


made longer. 
I. W. DICKERSON. 


Why waste time and . 


money on a makeshift? 


The only “A” battery suitable for use in 
an Cell’ Radio is an Eveready Air 
Cell Battery. Any attempts to save 

‘money by makeshifts will deprive you 
of the advantages which the develop. 
ment of “Air Coll” Radio brings you. 
With cheaper substitutes you lose both 
time and money. 

Only the Eveready Air Cell “A” bat- 
tery frees you from the excessive cost of 
frequent replacement of dry “A” bat- 
teries, and the nuisance and inconve.- 
nience of recharging storage batteries, 
That’s why the world’s largest makers 
of radios for homes without electricit 
recommend Eveready Air Cell “A” bat- 
teries. No other source of “A” current 
gives you the same advantages. 

For Eveready Air Cell “A” batteries 
‘never need recharging. They last 1000 
hours—a whole year—even if you use 
your radio 2 or 3 hours a day every. one 
of the 365 days. And they cost less per 
an cell “A” battery. Eveready Air 
Cell “‘A” batteries are the only batteries; 
proved by test, that will operate the 

new “Air Cell’ Receivers satisfactorily, 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide [I[a{aj and Carbon Corp, 


RPA 
\WANTE 


neart 
information. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. E-72-PGF, 
MEMPHIS, TENN 
Write Today. 


NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHING 


‘ance and long 
¥, want it instantly. 
FREE TRIAL. Write for complete 
di rti for free 
trial. 
Bruhn made $30—Hartley $42 in 

1 Write at once for sensa- 


Kf AGENTS 43 $30 a Day 


K AR-NU refinishes color au- 
tomobile easily, — 


transparent, 
self-polishing. Guaranteed. Lasts 
12 months. Equal in beauty to repaint 
job costing $25.00 to $75.00. Write 
for Free Sample to prove our claims and Territory offer. 
KAR-NU CO., Dept. W-49, Oakley Station, Cincinnati, 0. 


CATARRH ana SINUS | 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


GUARANTEED RELIEF OR NO PAY 
The only senSible way to treat catarrh and sinus 
trouble is to clear the blood. Build up your system 
and strengthen the lining of the nose and throat t0 
fight the germs which cause catarrh (sinus trouble). 
Use Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 
NEW TREATMENT CHART FREE. 

Let this chart guide you to relief. Write for it 
today. Don’t be embarrassed by hawking, spitting, 
or catarrhal bad breath. You can depend on Hall's 


Catarrh Medicine. Send now. 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Dept. 95, Toledo, Ohie. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


For Sale 


HAMMER MILLS 


New, at Bargain Prices! 


Various size Mills, all new and of standard make. Must 
be sold at once for CASH to satisfy bank claim. 
Real Bargains, Write, 


GEO. I. BLACK, Box 6123, ASHEVILLE, NG 
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a week the first few months. No experience nec En 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Four Words 


MID the multitude of words which 

take and, make so large a part of 

our lives there are four high words 

the value and power of which we often 

forget. Words are sustained realities 

made of air, but once made they are 
as enduring as stone. i 


@ Make prominent in your speech the 
word Jove. I am not thinking of the 
sickly crooning slide up and down the 
musical scale with which modern en- 
tertainers rasp our sensitive souls in 
the name of love, but the fine, high, 
clean syllables of devotion. We laugh 
good-naturedly at lovers, but we all 
weep when love is dead. 

We play with love,-we cheapen it, 
we commit nameless and hideous crimes 
against it, we lower it below the level 
of mere animal attraction, and curse 
future generations with its perversion, 
but without love there can be no purity, 
no heroism, no true ambition. ‘ 


@ The word kindness is the child of 
Love. For the life of me I can’t under- 
stand why people want to cut and mu- 
4ilate one another with biting words. 
Expose your child to measles and 
smallpox if you are compelled to do 
so rather than to expose its tender, im- 
pressionable soul to unkindness. In an 
unkind human society Charles Dickens 
wrote the pathetic story of Little Nell. 
England read if, cried about it, and 
grew more tender of heart. 

We are not born kind. It is an ac- 
quired virtue. We are born each to 
have his own animal way, if possible. 
Many of us never master the sublime 
art of our one Master, “Neither do I 
condemn thee; go and sin no more,” 
until we are well advanced in years. 


@ Make great use of the word help- 
fulness. Encouragement is the salve 
for sore hearts. “Don’t give up, you 
can do better next time,” is a sentence 
which has made millions of children 


. | take heart again. — 


We e great boasts of our inde- 
pendence, but it is otherwise with us. 
The edge of human courage is as easily 
turned as the fine cutting barbs of the 
finest razor. Appreciation is the sum- 
mer atmosphere in which our minds 
‘and hearts grow and bear their moral 
fruitage. Really, friends, if we can’t 
say something helpful, let’s keep still, 
and the stiller the better. As I sense 
it, there is a divinely implanted hunger 
within each of us which can be fed 
only by the sincere appreciation of our 
friends. A dog may be calledin a tone 
of voice that will make him lower his 
tail and slink away. The same dog 
may be spoken to in such a way as 
makes him proud to be a dog. The same 
laws operate in human beings. , 


® Do not omit the word prayer. I 
can’t rid my mind of the healing that 
came to Peter when Jesus said to him, 
“I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not.” Like the breathed odor of 
old rose leaves comes to me now and 
then the faint echo of my father’s 
voice as each morning he gathered us 
youngsters about the dining room table 


| and prayed God’s blessings upon us. 


Prayer is an invisible iever that al- 
ways lifts; an influence whose extent 


| OMe cannot measure; a physical tool 


which can re-carve our thoughts to 
constantly finer issues; a sweetener of 
much of the bitterness of life. Jesus 
did not teach his followers how to build 
their buildings, ‘how to organize their 
*toups of believers, nor how to “lift 
4 collection,” but He did teach them 
the one profound art without which 
their activities would have been largely 
Useless. He taught them to pray. 


GULF LIVESTOCK 
Protects World 


Most Famous Horse 


SPRAY 


Mr. A. W. Shutts, Manager, 
Greentree Farm, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


TwentyGrand, Kentucky : 
Derby Winner 1931 


‘USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


“Keeps Horses Healthy’? Says 
Mr. A. W. Shutts, Mgr. Greentree Farm 


| Sgoke horses require fine care. That’s why you will find 

trainers and breeders of fine horses and cattle using Gulf 
Livestock Spray to insure the health and comfort of their 
animals. Made of the finest neutral base petroleum oils, 
Gulf Livestock Spray will not burn or blister, and keeps the 
coat smooth and glossy. Its unusually high Pyrethrum 
content makes it a quick killer and an effective lasting 
repellent. It requires use but once a day. 


Write or phone the local Gulf representative for a FREE 


Gentlemen: 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


Kills Flies, Lice and Ticks * Repels Stable & Horn Flies 


Gulf Refining Co., 3800 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please enter my order for the follo enclose 
money orderto cover) will pay C.0.D. 


55 gal. drums* at 90c per gal. Oo 


copy of the booklet, “Why You Should Use Gulf Livestock 30 gal. ~~ s* at 95c per gal. 0 

Spray.” You'll find it interesting and instructive. Cane st $1.30 
Continuous Hand Sprayer with 

GULF REFINING COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. ediastable ‘nozzle 
Electric Power Sprayer $15.00 O 


*Price includes steel drums. 
NAM 


P. 


5 Gallon 
Utility Pail 


1.25 


When empty, this con- 
tainer is a handy pail to 
use on your farm. 


wing. I 


F. 2 


STRETCH THIS FENCE AND 


STRETCH YOUR OOLLARS 


HEELING FARM FENCE has the long 
demonstrated durability of COP-R-LOY 
wire plus a HEAVY PURE ZINC COATING 
...a combination for real service that will spread 
the cost out over many years. COP-R-LOY is 
* Wheeling’s own product; the wire is made ex- 
pressly and exclusively for Wheeling Fence. And 
the heavy coating of pure zinc is applied by 
benefit of experience of more than forty years of 
galvanizing farm products for long wear. Your 
dealer will show you this tough, live fence that 
will save you money, 
The same outstanding quality with a Lead coating 
applied over and fused with the zinc,—a double 
coated fence,—also supplied. Wheeling Corru- 
gating Company, Wheeling, W. Va, - 


— 
For your roofing select Super-Channeldrain this Z 
year, with its patented features of Sonia leak- 
proof; lightning-proof; fire-proof; troub! 
and made of COP-R-LOY with an extra 
pure zinc coating. 


'UPER drain 


New York ATLANTA - DES MOINES . PHILADELPHIA $f. Louis 
NORTH Kansas City . . COLUMBUS - RICHMOND - BUFFALO . MINNEAPOLIS 


WHEELING 
COP-R-LOY 


When Changing Your Address 


Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks. 


in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice, 
address and date you want the paper 
started, at the new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, a After the 
first of next month send it to R. F: D. 
4, Jones Texas. Yours truly, 
“JOHN W. SMITH.” 
We are anxious to please our readers by 


prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 
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N HONOR of the Mothers’ Day 

season, our cover this month is a 
Atribute to Southern mothers. The cover 
is excellent for framing, and your 
copy of this splendid painting by the 
artist James McNeill Whistler will 
take on added significance if you will 
read in this issue Mr. Blair’s article, 
‘“Whistler’s Southern Mother.” 


Motherhood assumed a new and hon- 
ored place in the world on that mo- 
mentous day that Mary became the 
mother of Christ. (“Mary His Moth- 
er,” Luke 2:34). It remained for 
President Woodrow Wilson in the 
fullness of his sympathy and under- 
standing to issue a proclamation of 
observance of Mothers Day, and to 
designate as the specific time the second 
Sunday in May. 

Many worthy songs and stories have 
been written as a tribute to mother- 
hood. For their manifest genuine re- 
spect and love for parents, I have 
found no finer than these lines from 
the poet Simon Felshin :— 

“|... With her understanding 

My mother has spanned the old world 

And she stands in the new abreast with 
her cnildren. 


Tall and strong are her children, 
And they will utter her praises all their 


ays. 
I want to lift her name high. 

I will bring to her my achievements, 
And lay them at her feet. 

She will accept them, 

And they will be jewels bedecking her. 


“ .... My mother is so human and intimate, 

And for this I love her. 

She has given me her strength and her 

weakness, 
And for this I love her. 
She divides her love equally among her 
children. 

For, her there is no good child or bad. 

I will bring to her my aehievements, 

And they will be jewels bedecking her.” 
We agree in this connection with the 

poet Edgar Guest—“Let every day be 

Mother’s Day.” While we are mak- 

ing our verbal tributes to motherhood 

it is meet that we join in the nation- 

wide effort to make motherhood safer 

for all mothers—regardless of color 

or creed. In connection with the Moth- 

er’s Day programs I recommend Mrs. 

Chamberlin’s lovely little poem, “Lit- 

tle Boy Blue’s Mother,” on another 

page of this issue. 


Mothers and Babies First 


That is the slogan of the conference 
of state and provincial health authori- 
ties which body, as they say, “assumed 
the future responsibility for the national 
conduct of Child Health Day (May 
1), believing that adequate care for 


babies and for expectant and nursing - 


mothers must be the foundation on 
which to build a nation of healthy chil- 
dren.” The health officers are fighting 
to maintain the public health measures 
which they believe most necessary to 
protect infant and maternal health. 
Of interest to every American is the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
President Roosevelt in his personal in- 
dorsement has stated the case thus :— 


“Of course, I am in favor of the 


By 
SALLIE F. HILL 
Editor, Home 
Department 


Child Labor Amendment. A step in 
the right direction was achieved by 
demonstrating the simoicity of its 
application to industry under the 
NRA. Those connected with industries 
which had been the worst violators, 
were the first to see the wisdom of that 
step. It is my opinion that the matter 
hardly requires further academic dis- 
cussion. The right path has been defi- 
nitely shown.” 

Likewise Secretary Wallace of the 
Department of Agriculture issued the 
following statement outlining his views 
on the subject :— : 

“Tam heartily in favor of the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment to the 
Constitution as submitted to the states. 
Coming from an agricultural state I 
am familiar with the attempts of op- 
ponents of the amendment to arouse 
farmers against it on the ground that 
farm boys and ‘girls would no longer 
be permitted to help with the chores 
and that the parents’ authority over 

“their children would be seriously im- 
paired. Of course this is nonsense 
and every fair-minded person who 
knows anything at all about the pro- 
‘posed amendment knows that it is non- 
sense. The amendment is directed at 
protecting children from industrialized 
and commercialized employment which 
endangers their health and interferes 


Farm chores 


with their schooling. 
done outside of school hours and suited 
to the age and physical capacity of the 
youngsters certainly do not come un- 
der the heading of industrialized and 


commercialized employment. The 
amendment ought to be adopted and I 
am sure that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of farm folks are in complete 
sympathy with it.” 


Things I Shall Not Forget 


At the Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama—-happy eager faces 
of 950 girls from 70 Alabama high 
schools as they participated in the 
various inter-high school events— 
music, speech, play-day, and home 
economics. 

At Mobile—gorgeous coiored azaleas 
and moss-hung live oaks mirrored in 


placid waters. 


In Florida—the spicy odor of sweet 
myrtle and camphor trees—odor of 
orange blossoms — graceful, swaying 
palms—sturdy wind-swept trees, ex- 
emplifications of strength and ability 


,to withstand the winds of adversity— 


pastel shades of African daisies—the 
brilliant, luxuriant flame vine—fes- 
toons of purple -tinted bougainvillea 
clinging lovingly to old houses—jas- 
mine everywhere — exotic plants—a 
profusion of wild flowers prominent 
among which were the blue iris and 
spiderwort—and a wealth of vari- 
colored little flowers. 


Palatka’s Ravine Gardens, said to 
contain 95,000 azaleas and nine miles 


_ of footpaths enhanced by the natural 


beauty of hills, streams, trees, shrub- 
bery, and flowers, is what Florida peo- 
ple are pleased to call “A New Won- 


- der of the World.”- Born of the imagi- 


nation of a few Palatka dreamers and 

advanced by use of the CWA funds 
and under the capable direction of the 
landscape artist Richard Forester, the 
ravines with a depth of 70 to 120 feet 
were converted into a beauty spot that 
has brought thousands to view it=but 
that is another story, which when it is 
told, should take into true account two 
valuable assets—vision trained 
leadership. 

A letter from one of our readers re- 
minds us that the 13th annual roce 
show at Thomasville, Georgia, is a 
real spring event. As a result Thom- 
asville is known as a “City of Roses.” 
Other Southern towns .and cities 
might \ ell set out to outdo all others 
in produ ing and promoting some one 
favorite ilower. 

“Adventures in Living”—is not a 
new book, but a constructive nine-point 
program for West Virginia farm 
homes. As planned by Miss Gertrude 
Humphreys, state home demonstration 
agent, “adventures” will include :— 

1. Guiding children so that they may 
become self reliant, codperative mem- 
bers of the home and community. 

2. Making the most of what the farm 
provides in food and fuel in order to 
spend available cash for such things 
that the farm cannot furnish, such as 
education, household equipment and 
furnishings, clothing, trips, dental 
services, etc. 

3. Adding conveniences, comfort, and 

“beauty to the home. 

4. Improving the home grounds. 

5. Studying present-day economics 
and their relation to the home. 

6.-Learning how to become a more 
intelligent consumer. 

7. Planning of time to include a wise 
balance of work, rest, and recreation. 

8. Planning recreation for the family, 
which will truly enrich living, such as 
reading, music, pictures, nature study. 

9. Working toward making the com- 
munity a better place to live. 


Better Homes Week 


Because of the interest aroused in 
rural housing and as a result of the 
regular extension program of home 
improvement, Director C. W. War- 
burton, Extension Service Office, Co- 
Operative Extension Work, suggests a 
program of one week devoted to rural 
home improvement, including the 
house, its equipment and surroundings. 

This interest should now be capital- 
ized, thinks Mr. Warburton, by a pro- 
gram of widespread improvement of 
farm homes. Information setting forth 
the manifold problems and their sug- 
gested remedies is available 
through the Rural Housing Survey 
conducted by CWA. 


+. 
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KEEPING BABY HAPPY 


By DR. HUGHES KENNEDY, Jr. 


taken in the form of 1% to 2 pints of 
milk per day. If sweet milk causes a 
great increase in weight or is consti- 
pating, buttermilk may be substituted. 

Every mother should know that a 
breast-fed baby may have 4 to 10 or 
even more small loose stools a day and 
still not be sick. I have seen happy 
babies that were gaining well changed 
into cross and irritable babies by medi- 
cines given on the mistaken assumption 
that these frequent stools were danger- 
ous. A breast-fed baby may regurgi- 
tate much milk and still gain satisfac- 
torily. It is a disagreeable habit but 
there is nothing serious about it. 
This regurgitation may be corrected 
usually by changing from a three-hour 
to a four-hour nursing schedule. A 
good axiom to remember is that if the 
baby spits up or vomits breast milk, 
an artificial feeding will probably come 
up to a worse degree. Therefore do not 
blindly wean the baby from the breast 
but search for the cause. 

Some mothers have the mistaken 
idea that it is necessary for the baby 
to break out with hives. I assure you 
that good health is quite possible with 
an unblemished skin. 


HE advent of a new baby into a 

home should be the beginning of 
much happiness. But too often a fret- 
ful baby soon turns the household into 
confusion and turmoil. This state of 
affairs should be easily prevented by a 
proper understanding of what to expect 
from the baby and by the observance 
of a few simple rules. 


A healthy infant properly fed should 
be a happy baby provided he is not 
spoiled. Therefore the feeding carries 
a big responsibility. Every mother 
should successfully nurse her baby. 
‘Failure to carry on this normal func- 
tion is usually due to lack of knowledge 
as to certain principles. Failure to milk 
and completely strip a dairy cow at reg- 
ular intervals will result in diminished 
production. The'same is true of the 
human breast. Therefore the baby 
should be nursed at regular intervals 
and he should be encouraged to drain 
the breast. This will give him the 
cream which is satisfying and will also 
stimulate the breasts to produce more 
milk. 


As a rule, a mother can eat anything 
that ordinarily agrees with her without 
fear of upsetting the baby. The ex- 
ceptions are rare. More milk will be 
produced if the mother eats what she 
desires and in the quantities that are 
satisfying. It is not necessary to stuff 
on account of the baby. The only thing 
that is needed extra is a_ sufficient 
quantity of liquids which can be wisely 


Recognition of the above facts 
should remove many worries and 
should result in contented mothers. 
Contentment is the. surest road to an 
adequate milk supply and this in turn 
is the greatest requisite for a happy 
‘baby. 


FLOWERS TILL Frost For 50 CENTS 
By L. A. NIVEN 


XPERIENCE and observation 

have convinced me that anyone 

who will spend 50 cents for flower 

seed and put in a little work can have 

an abundance of flowers throughout 
summer and fall. 

I refer to flowers from seed, the an- 
nual bloomers. ‘While there are other 
good ones my choice is for these five: 
zinnias, nasturtiums, petunias; cosmos, 
and verbena. 

Do the following, and see what an 
abundance of blooms you can have :— 

1. Select a rich piece of ground in 
the vegetable garden or somewhere 
else near the house. Thoroughly pre- 
pare and fertilize the ground, just as 
for vegetables. Then plant in rows 
the seed of the above named flowers, 
and cultivate just as for vegetables. 


make several plantings at intervals of 
a month. If seed is sowed thick thin 
out to one plant to 10 to 12 inches 
apart in the row. Not only do petunias 
perform well in rows in the flower 
garden, but they show to fine ad- 
vantage in window boxes and along 
borders of shrubbery and tall growing 
perennial flowers. They will probably 
stand more heat and drouth and still 
do well than almost any other flower. 


5. Cosmos will bloom right up to 
frost, and will withstand all kinds of 
adverse weather conditions. It should 
be planted in every flower garden. It 
does well in rows, beds, or borders. 
Thin plants to 10 to 14 inches apart. 

6. The verbena fits well in either 
flower garden, window box, or border. 
Seed comes up slowly, so it is advis- 
able to soak in water a few hours be- 
fore planting. To do best the plants 
need about a foot of space each way. 


With all of these, except nastur- 
tiums, plants may be secured and the 
time shortened for securing blooms if 
this is desired. 

Give these suggestions a thorough 
trial and see what an abundance ot 
flowers may be secured from 50 cents 
worth of seed and a little work. 


2. After zinnias are up and grow- 
ing well, thin to one plant to each 6 to 
12 inches. Cut blooms as fast as they 
open, and others will quickly be form- 
ed on the same plant. Make a second 
planting in midsummer for late sum- 
mer and fall blooms. Liberal feeding 
ig essential for best blooms, so make 
the ground quite rich. Plants may be 
started in bed and transplanted. 


3. Plant two or three nasturtium 
seed in hills 10 to 14 inches apart, and 
thin down to one plant as soon as 
Proper size is reached. Sow where they 
are to remain and don’t try to trans- 
plant. Cut flowers as fast as they ap- 
Pear to prolong the blooming season. 

4. Plant petunia seed in rows where 
Plants are to remain or in beds and 
transplant. Few flowers will produce 
So much in return for so little as the 
Petunia. For a succession of blooms 


If a little more money is available, 

supplement these flowers with a few 
gladioli bulbs, making three plantings 
at intervals of three or four weeks. In 
addition a few dahlia bulbs planted 
~this month, and a half dozen or so 
chrysanthemum plants set this month 
or early next will add much to the 
collection. The last two, however, re- 
quire much more attention and work 
than the other flowers mentioned. 


THE HOUSE THAT 
FLIT SPRAYS 


ALL CLEAN OF 
BUGS AND INSECTS 


NO MOTHS 
BED-BUGS 
OR WASPS 


NO ANTS 
NO FLIES 


NO 
MOSQUITOES 
TO ANNOY 


NO FLIES 
OR MAGGOTS} 
IN ME— 
THANKS 
TO FLIT 


POWDER 
KILLED 


noe are keeping their homes 
sweet and clean and free from insects 
with practically no effort and very little cost. 

All they do is close each room, one after 
the other, from the kitchen to the attic, and 
spray Flit thoroughly. 

They find their kitchens are quickly freed 
from ants and cockroaches; their bedrooms 
freed from bed-bugs and moths, as well 
as disease-bearing flies and rest-destroying 
mosquitoes. 

Not only that, but they find that it quickly 
dispels unpleasant cooking odors. 

It will do the same for your home. Remem- 
ber, it has a money-back guarantee. 


Get a can of Flit Powder, too. Shake it 
into cracks and hard-to-reach corners. It 
kills every bug it comes in contact with. 


It is a sure way to rid your dog of fleas. 


LIT 


SPRAY AND POWDER 


/ 
‘FLITS 
| 
THE 
FLIT 

FLIT 

_ POWDER 
Killa 4 
i 
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MASON CAPS 
TO MODERNIZE 


JF you have some old fashioned mason jars 

you can modernize them with KERR Mason 
Caps and seal them the safe, certain and con- 
venient Kerr way. KERR Mason Caps fit all 


mason jars. 


Kerr Mason Caps consist of the gold lacquered 
Screw Band and Lid containing the natural gray 
sealing composition. The Screw Bands last for 
years—you buy nothing after the first time ex- 


cept the inexpensive Lids. 


With KERR Caps you can test 
the seal instantly! 


No rubber 
rings are re- 
quired. No 
wrestling with 
hot jars to get 
them sealed. 
KERR Caps 
are 100% san- 
itary and are 
not affected 
by food acids. 


When foods are properly pro- 
cessed KERR Caps make an air- 
tight seal that permanently pro- 
tects your foods. The exclusive 
KERR “spoon test” lets you 
KNOW your jars are sealed be- 
fore you put them away. 


Before filling any more mason 
jars, equip them with KERR 
Mason Caps. When you buy 
new jars, insist on KERR Jars 
with the gold lacquered, self- 
sealing Caps. Made in 4 styles 


and all sizes. 


Valuable New Booklet ““Modern 
Methods of Home Canning” FREE 
Newest information on all canning 
methods for all foods, time tables, 
canning budget, etc. Just send name 
and address on penny postcard for your 
copy, Address: Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 
322 Main St., Sand Springs, Oklahoma, 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg. PATENTED 


Standard for: Over 30 Years 


NRA 


The SWEETEST SUGAR EVER SOLD WW 


‘LYE SANITATION FOR PROFITABLE HOG-RAISING! 


Disease-control is the problem facing every hog-raiser. By using definite sanitary 


es, you runt pigs~save feed—increase number of 
Clean hog houses, farrowing pens and troughs regularly with Red 


igs per sow. 
evil or Giant 


Lye solution—recommended by leading agricultural authorities. Use it for sweetenin 
hog-swill and removing hair in bebchoring: Write for free explanatory booklet—"Lye= 


Its Uses About Home and Farm. 


Here are a few of the many uses for Red Devil or Giant Lye: 

IN THE HOME: For clearing 
clogged drains; general house 
cleaning and disinfecting; 
deodorizing and cleaning 4 
all kitchen utensils except /am 
aluminum, removing old am 
paint, soap-making, etc. ; 


ON THE FARM: For cleaning 
poultry houses and brood- 
ers; home-canning; steril- 
izing milking machines; 
economical sanitation in 
barn and dairy; cattle-dip; 
disinfecting outhouses, etc. 


B. T. BABBITT, Inc., 386—4th Avenue, New York 


making jelly. 


SUCCESSFUL JELLY MAKING 


By 
SALLIE F. HILL 
in the whole pantry at- 
tracts more attention than rows of 
sparkling, bright jellies. There is real 
justification for the glow of pride. 
While the making of good jelly is no 
veiled mystery, there are a few sug- 
gestions which may save the home- 
maker some needless effort. 


A good jelly should be clear, spar- 
kling, and bright; it should have the 
characteristic flavor and color of the 
fruit it is made from; should retain its 
shape when slipped from the container 
and will quiver, and should be tender 
and firm. A good jelly is not a syrup 
is not sticky, and is not tough. 

To produce jelly a fruit juice must 
have pectin, acid, sugar, and heat, 
Pectin is the substance which when 
heated with sugar will make the juice 
jelly. The acidity of fruit juices may 
be increased by the use of lemon juice, 
or tartaric and citric acid. Acid must 
be present to make a good jelly. 
Sour apples, underripe grapes; and 
currants have this natural acid. To 
increase pectin content in a fruit juice 
one may purchase a commercial pec- 
tin, add fruit juices rich in pectin, or 
it may be made at home. 

TO MAKE PECTIN EXTRACT 

Use the white portion of a grape- 
fruit, _ oranges, or 
lemons, either fresh 
or dried. Grind the 
white skins, add 3 
cups water (cold) 
and 3 tablespoons 
lemon juice to every 
one-half pound, and 
let stand 24 hours. 
Boil for about 5 
minutes, _ strain 
through jelly bag. 
Pour into sterilized 
jars and process in 
jars in water bath 
25 to 30 minutes. Add 
1 cup pectin extract 
to 1 cup fruit juice 


Fruits which have — 
pectin and acid in 
the correct propor- 
tions for jelly mak- 
ing are: gooseberry, 
raspberry, currant, 
plum, grape, blue- 


Assemble near the stove 
all jelly making equip- 
ment and materials, 


berry, cranberry, and sour apples. 
Other fruits, such as pears and sweet 
apples, have pectin but need acid to 
make jelly. To make jelly, these fruit 
juices may be mixed with plum, sour 
apples, etc. Rhubarb, pineapple, and 
apricot have adequate acid but not 
enough pectin for jelly making. 

When the juice is concentrated, or 
when the cooking is about half fin- 
ished, add sugar. The “cup for cup” 
method, is not a safe one. It is better 
to test each fruit for pectin and add 
sugar accordingly. 

Most important in jelly making is 
the selection of the fruit. Sound, ripe 
fruit should be chosen and the jelly 
made as soon after picking the fruit 
as possible, as the fruits lose their 
flavor upon standing and there is a 
gradual breakdown of the pectin, thus 
reducing their jelly making power. 
Some fruits yield a_better product if 
a portion of unripe fruit is used with 
the ripe; blackberry, dewberry, rasp- 
berry, currant, and grape are in this 
group. The function of the unripe 
fruit is to provide the necessary pec- 
tin. The ripe fruit gives the charac- 
teristic color and flavor and the unripe 
fruit provides the necessary pectin. 

PREPARATION OF FRUIT 

To extract the 
fruit juice, crush the 
fruit, barely cover 
with water, and al- 
low the fruit to cook 
until tender. Strain 
the cooked fruit 
through a double 
cheesecloth, and then 
strain the juice 
through a flannel 
bag which has been 
squeezed out of boil- 
ing water. 

To test the fruit 
for pectin the fol- 


been found satisfac- 
tory. Pour into a 
(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 39) 


The jelly cupboard may 
be a source of variety 
and interest with its 
many possibilities 
fresh, canned, 
dried fruits the year 
around, 


lowing method has, 


Buy a supply of RED DEVIL or GIANT LYE today. INSIST on a BABBITT BRAND of LYE 
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HE House of Rothschild.—George 

Arliss in a story about the rise of 
a great Jewish family. Pronounced 
the best Arliss picture yet. 

David Harum.—The familiar story 
of the shrewd Yankee horse trader jyst 
fits Will Rogers. Take the whole 
family to see it. 

Six of a Kind.—A first-rate comedy 
about a couple going on a long motor 
trip, with George Burns, Gracie Allen, 
and a dog as passengers. And do they 
get in trouble! ~ 


Spitfire—Katharine Hepburn as a 
mountain girl who believes in praying 
and fighting. She steals a baby to save 
its life, gets accused of being a witch, 
but reaches a happy ending. 

The Show Off.—A_ good comedy 
about a braggart who comes to grief 
but finally makes good. 

Death Takes a Holiday.—A strange 
story about Death taking the form of 
aman and joining a house party. Fred- 
ric March is the star. 

As the Earth Turns.—Describing a 
year in the life of a New England farm 
family, with births, deaths, marriages, 
love affairs, works, and good times. 

Also Recommended.—Carolina, This 


MOVIES WORTH SEEING 


Side of Heaven, Alice in Wonderland, 
Little Women, The Bowery, Counsel- 
lor-at-Law, Doctor Bull, Duck Soup, 
Going Hollywood, The Good Compan- 
ions, I Am Suzanne, Lone Cowboy. 
Smoky, Mr. Skitch, One Man’s Jour- 
ney, One Sunday Afternoon, Paddy the 
Next Best Thing, Night Flight, The 
World Changes. 


Homemakers’ Helps 


Home Department has for dis- 
tribution booklets or bulletins on 
various phases of homemaking. The 
ones listed below may be had free on 
request :— 

1. Curtain Making. 

2. The Fine Art of Starching. i 

3. Canning bulletins—vegetables, fruits 
and meats, also canning budgets and 
problems in canning. 

Then there are entertainment helps 
and suggestions which may be had for 
a 3-cent stamp :— 

1. The Home Wedding. 

2. A Shower For the Bride. . 

3. Community Barbecue and Picnic. 

Send your request to the Home De- 
partment, Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Www 
“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Most” 


one Kentucky Mrs. Virginia 
Meacham Cravens sends us this 
month’s list of “Country Things I 
Love Most” as follows :— 


I love an orchard in bloom—a 
fairyland of color and scent. 
And especially do I love the apple 
tree that shelters underneath its boughs 
the playhouse of my baby girls. 


I love the baby ducks, so fluffy and 
so yellow, and all the baby things, the 
little pigs and calves, the collie pups, 
and Tabby’s kittens. 


I love to hear the frogs croaking 
and the call of the whippoorwill—sure 
signs of spring. 

I love the buttercups—gay, saucy, 
little flowers. 
_ Llove the fussy little wren that nests 
in a gourd on the back porch and 
scolds when I come near. 

I love to watch the cows as .they 


stand around the pond and drink, en- 
jcying the shelter of the friendly trees. 

I love to see that grateful look our 
men folks have when we carry a cool 
drink out to the field. 

I love the frisky squirrels that romp 
and play in the woods below the barn. 

I love every tree in the whole wood- 
lot and the little brook that races 
through them, gurgling with gladness 
whenever it rains. 

I love the freshness of all the green 
things after a rain in summer, and I 
thrill to see a rainbow arch its colors 
across the sky. 

I love to look for the new moon 
and to make a wish by the first star. 

I love to go into my cellar and see 
the rows and rows of jars that assure 
me that though the winter comes my 
family will be well-fed. 

I love the peace that comes at even- 
tide when we gather for the evening 
meal and bow in thanks to God for all 
his goodness. - 


WoW 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


Y FAVORITE flower is the 

pansy, for a bed of pansies, in 
this climate, can be a source of joy 
for five months of the year; they 
bloom from February 10 to July 15. 
From the time of the first blossom 
wntil each plant has bloomed the bed 
furnishes a continuous surprise, for 
itis very seldom that any two plants 
have blooms alike. Pansy bouquets 
for any room of the 

se. 


A bed two feet by eight feet will 
average two bouquets a day, and the 
flowers will keep for days. My neigh- 
@S enjoy picking the pansies occa- 
Sonally, and bouquets of them are a 
Source of delight to my sick friends. 
Pressed one sent in a letter just re- 


FLOWER LETTER 


minds one that it is pansy time some- 
where. Then pansies may be mailed 
to acquaintances and reach them in 
good condition, if properly packed. 


I grow pansies from the seed. The 
bed is dug 18 inches deep in Septem- 
ber and filled with two parts barnyard 
manure to one part each of garden 
dirt and sand. Seed is planted very 
shallow October 1, and sprinkled with 
water twice daily until up. The plants 
are then thinned to eight inches apart, 
watered well once each week, culti- 
vated once a week, and barnyard ma- 
nure is sprinkled on the surface once 
each month and worked into the soil. 

MYRTLE GAINES. | 

Brown County, Texas. 


A FARM WOMAN in a fruit-grow- | 
ing county near Cleveland i 
worked up a fine sideline busi- 
ness by telephone. After writ- | 
ing to a group of city housewives i 
describing her fine preserves, she 
called these ladies by telephone 
and obtained a substantial number of orders for the following 
fruit season. From that year on the telephone has helped to 
carry the news of the quality of her preserves and today she 
does a thriving business. 

Many other women, aided by the telephone, have supple- 
mented the principal income of the farm by developing markets 
in neighboring communities for products of their kitchens, such 
as pies and cakes, and for fresh fruit, eggs, milk and butter. 

But aside from its usefulness in boosting profit, the tele- 
phone is invaluable on the farm. Think of how it keeps you in 
touch with the children when they are away—with friends 
and relatives—of its priceless aid in time of emergency. 
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$25. 

$10.00; and 20 additional prizes of 

in prizes. Duplicate prizes will be awarded 
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Electric Sweeper Given for Promptness 


Tt will pay you to be rompt in sending us a new name for this 
quilt yas ern We are Beet give for-promptness to the win- 

wi us your name for 
quilt pattern, if send 10 cents in sliver 


you we send you our pamphlet illustrating and 3 
naming more than three dozen new and old-time quilt pattorse Mail your name for this quilt i 
pattern NOW to:— OLD-TIME QUILT SHOP, 26 Capper Building, Topeka, Kan. 


BUY YOUR WINDMILL 


You can now buy an Improved 
N Ow Aermotor—the best windmill that has 
ever been made—at a very low price. 
The little money which you invest in an ,.. 
Aermotor will give you a wonderful amount 
of service and satisfaction. It is important [: 
that you have a constant supply of water. |; 
The Improved Aermotor is a wonderful 
pumping machine. The Removable Bearings fe 
and Large Wheel Shaft make the Aermotor 
more sturdy and durable than ever. It runs in the lightest 
breeze and regulates with surprising smoothness in the 
strong, gusty winds. Every moving part is so completely 
self-oiling that it needs attention but once a year. 
Write for our new circular which tells you why Aermotor 
wheels are so strong, durable and efficient. 
We also make wonderful deep well Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Systems. 


4 


AERMOTOR CO. **Ghicago, Il Ciey Minneapolis 
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Give This Quilt Pattern a Name > 
A | 
ac- This quilt block pattern is so old that it is new! The pattern was a 
: originated by the early settlers of Pennsylvania so long ago that : "4 
ipe its name has been forgotten. We are looking for a new name. Me 
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Two gorgeous desserts 
posed for these pictures. 


UST a few minutes 

before the photo- 
gtaph snapped, 
these desserts were 
the usual cake layers... and the 
usual ice cream. 

Then came a miracle-worker ... 

Coconut! 

Coconut does do glorious things for 
the simplest one-egg cake, doesn’t it? 

As for ice cream—just witness what 
happened when a clever lady rolled 
scoopfuls of plain vanilla ice cream 
in coconut—and then placed each 
“snowball” in a sherbet glass partly 
filled with sauce—chocolate, cherry, 


raspberry or butter- 
scotch (or use what- 
ever sauce you love)! 

Quick—order the 
coconut—and serve one of these two 
lovely desserts today. But wait—here’s 
something important to remember— 
only tempting coconut — snowy and 
tender — can work such miracles! 

So be sure to order Baker’s. There’s 
amatchless creamy moistnessto Baker’s 
Southern Style — it’s the first coconut, 
youknow, to be vacuum-packed ina tin! 
While Baker’s Premium Shred is easily 
the tenderest and sweetest of all carton- 
packed coconut. Whichever kind you 
choose, you can rely on Baker’s. Baker’s 
Coconut is a product of General Foods. 


FREE! New recipe booklet of 117 coconut treats! 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mark X for choice 


. the wonderful new 40-page coconut recipe book. 


Please send me... free.. 
0 I enclose 5¢ for a half-size can of Baker's Southern Style Coconut and booklet. 


PROG, F.—5-34 


Name. 


Street 


City. 


State 


(Fill in completely—print name and address). If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This offer expires Dec. 31, 1934.) 


and fruits for are put a coarse sieve. 


By MRS. RUBY MENDENHALL SMITH 


Extension Economist in Food Preservation, Arkansas 


FoR many generations, it was as- 
sumed that the food nature pro- 
vided for the child during the early 
months of its life was quite ideal for 
him, but recent studies have proved 
that it frequently falls far short of 
being adequate to meet all the needs 
of the growing infant. This deficiency 
may mean that the growth and devel- 
opment of the child will be impaired. 


Many progressive Arkansas moth- 
ers have recognized the fact that the 
right kind of food given in the earl: 
years of a child’s life is the greatest 
single factor which will insure physi- 
cal efficiency when it is grown, and ev- 
ery year an increasing number of 
them are preparing and canning the 
vegetable products needed to supple- 
ment nature’s food—milk. 


Two years ago, a canning budget 
for the baby was included in the food 
preservation program for the first 
time, and last year 530 mothers actu- 
ally canned for their babies according 
to this suggested budget. 

Preparing and canning the baby’s 
food at home has many values and is 
a boon to busy mothers who have so 
many other duties. With an ample 
supply of a properly and well chosen 
variety of canned vegetable liquors and 
purees which contain many of the nec- 
essary food elements needed for nor- 
mal growth, there is no necessity for 
having to prepare foods daily, and reg- 
ularity in feeding is assured because 
the food is ready for immediate serv- 
ing. And, too, preparing the baby’s 
food at a time when other canning 
activities are going on means a saving 
of time, labor, and fuel and is a means 
of taking care of the surplus of good 
quality fresh vegetables growing in 
the home garden. 

The following suggested budget is 
the one Arkansas mothers are using :— 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ONE YEAR 
First Year 


50 half pints strained tomato juice, 
20 half pints carrot pulp and liquor anu 


and half), 
10 half pints spinach pulp and liquor (half 
and half), 
5 half pints English pea pulp and liquor 
(half and half), 
Shalf pints asparagus pulp and liquor 
(half and half). 
_ Second Year 
60 half pints tomato puree, 
40 half pints strained carrot pulp, 
30 half pints strained spinach pulp, 
10 half pints ‘strained English pea pulp, 
10 half pints strained asparagus pulp. 


It is not a difficult matter to prepare 
these products when other canning is 
being done. The cooked vegetables are 
merely put through a coarse sieve to 
remove the bulk of the cellulose. 


There is perhaps nothing that chil- 
dren will be more grateful to their 
parents for when they are grown up 
than sound, healthy, well developed 
bodies and good food habits. And in 
this enlightened age, mothers who fail 
to feed their babies properly are fall- 
ing short on one of their most sacred 


duties. 


Desserts for the Children 


ESSERTS for the children may 
well include fruits, custards, rice 
and milk puddings, junket, gelatine, 
and ice cream. No matter how simple 
the dish it should be appealing to the 
appetite, attractive in color, odor, and 
flavor. The following tested recipes 
are recommended :— 
CANNED FRUIT CUP 
Canned peaches, pears, cherries, or 
any assorted home-canned fruits cut 
in small pieces and garnished with 
shredded cocoanut. Sweeten to taste. 


CEREAL CUSTARD 

2 cups scalded milk % cup sugar 

Y% teaspoon salt cup crisp dry 

4 egg yolks or 3 cereal 

whole eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Combine beaten egg yolks, sugar, 
and salt. Cream sugar into eggs care- 
fully before adding milk. Stir over 
low flame or in top of double boiler. 
Beat whites stiffly and when custard 
thickens, stir in whites and cereal after 
cooling. Flavor. 


Between two cookies place a portion 
of ice cream (about a tablespoonful). 
If ice cream is made in mechanical re- 
frigerator drawer, it is nice to cut 
cookies square to fit slice of ice cream. 
The “sandwich” may be served as is 
or with sweet sauce or chopped fruits. 
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QUICK MIXER MAKES 
FRESH MAYONNAISE 
IN 90 SECONDS 


SINGLE TIME 


This is the new Wesson Oil 
Mayonnaise Maker. It’s 
just a glass jar with a top 
and a dasher ... something 
like a little churn. And it is 
a wonder ! It whips up deli- 
cious fresh mayonnaise in 
90 


Easy To USE 


With this little gadget, 
even a man can make 
mayonnaise . . . and 
perfect every time too. 
There’s no worry about 
how your mayonnaise 


can’t fail. 


ReEcIPE ON THE MIXER 


This very good recipe for mayonnaise 
is stamped right on the mixer jar. Or of 
course you can use your own recipe. It 
works just the same way. 

1 fresh egg 2 tablespoons 

1 teaspoon each of lemon juice 


mustard, salt, sugar or vinegar 
Dash of pepper 1 pint Wesson Oil 


Put all your ingredients, except the oil, 
into the mixer jar. Put on the top-and- 
dasher. Then while whipping with one 
hand, pour in the Wesson Oil. . . just 
as fast as the mixer’s cup-top will take 
it. When all the oil is in, the mayon- 
naise is finished . . . smooth, firm and 
delicious. 


That’s really all there is to making 
mayonnaise this new 90 second way! 


Get Ir At Your GROCER’S 


Ask your grocer to show you this 
new quick Mayonnaise Maker. It 
comes packed in a neat box with a 
pint can of Wesson Oil and a recipe 
_ folder.It’s brandnew. 
So if your grocer 
hasn’t gotit yet, we'll 
send you the whole 
set for 65 cents & 
(which includes 
packing and mailing 
costs). The Wesson 
Oil People,Dept. P-5, 
_ New Orleans, La. 


PERFECT MAYONNAISE EVERY 


willturn out. The mixer - 
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““Mary—I just don’t know what to do with Junior. He whines like 


~ this all day long. And he hasn’t one BIT of appetite!” 


* 


“T’ve gone through the same thing with my Polly. Don’t worry—I’m 
sure all he needs is a good laxative. Give him Fletcher’s Castoria tonight.” 


“Mary! I followed your advice—and you ought to see the smiles 
around here this morning!” 


“I’m so glad, Sue, Fletcher’s Castoria is really the ideal laxative for 
children—it’s made especially for them. You see, many laxatives made 
for grown-ups are too harsh for the delicate system of a child—and often 
do more harm than good. Fletcher’s Castoria acts gently yet thoroughly. 
And I’m sure Junior loved the taste of it—all children do. Yes, that’s 
the kind—it has the signature Chas. H. Fletcher on the carton.” 


CASTORIA 


The children’s laxative 
¢ from babyhood to 11 years « 


Mother, from babyhood on—there is no better first-aid for colic due to gas, for diarrhoea 

due to improper diet, for sour, or acid stomach, for flatulence or for the beginning of a cold, 

than a good laxative. There is no better laxative for children than Chas. H. Fletcher’s 
Castoria. 


By JOHN J. BLAIR 


X J HEN the United States Govern- 
ment announced a few weeks ago 

that it would issue a special postage 
stamp to commemorate 
Day” this month, what picture did it 
select for reproduction on the stamp? 
The celebrated “Portrait of the 
Artist’s Mother,” by James McNeill 
Whistler of course—as shown on the 
cover page of this Progressive Farmer. 
What was the first painting by an 
American artist ever to be 
purchased by the Paris 
Louvre, the most exclu- 
sive art museum on earth? 


*Whistler’s “Mother.” 


At the Century of Prog- 

ress Exposition in Chi- 
cago last year, out of 
more than 1,000 paintings 
shown, many of them by 
the greatest masters of 
art, living and dead, what 
painting was more often 
inquired for by visitors 
than any other? 
- This same “Whistler's Mother,” 
brought over from the Louvre for a 
special trip to the United States, and 
insured for $1,000,000. 


But of the millions of admirers in 
Europe and America of this famous 
painting, how many know that Whis- 
tler’s mother was a Southern woman, 
that Whistler always called himself a 
Southerner, and that his only brother 
served in the Confederate Army? 

As a matter of fact, not only was 
Whistler’s mother a North Carolina 
woman, but his father was appointed 
to West Point from Kentucky. 


Sketch of Whistler’s Mother 


_So it is an American mother and a 
daughter of the Old Sdéuth who sits 
so gravely and so quietly within the 
frame, which is the window through 
which her son has given us the privi- 
lege of looking at her. It is the mother 
who taught her two boys, “Jimmie” 
and “Willie,” to recite verses of the 
Psalms every morning before break- 
fast, keeping up the custom while 
abroad, whether living in St. Peters- 
burg, London, or Paris, and constantly 
maintaining other traditions of her fine ° 
Scotch and Southern ancestry. 


The South is at last beginning to 
claim her as its own. It was here that 
she was born and grew to mature 
young womanhood. It was here that 
she acquired the culture, charm, good 
breeding, and reverence for things sa- 
cred that distinguished the women of 
the Old South. That she also had 
their courage is strikingly illustrated 
by the story of her going from Wil- 
mington, N. C., to England in the most 
perilous days of our War Between 
the States on board the Confederate 
blockade runner Advance. 


She Missed Her Native Land 


She reached England safely but her 
heaft always remained in Carolina. A 
little later we find her writing: “I pre- 
fer my native land at all seasons. Ah, 
when shall I ever have a home in it?” 
And again: “The distressed state of 
my own native land depresses me. The 
struggling South is not fighting for 
slavery but in defense of its homes. I 
hope to report something more cheer- 
ing of my darling Willie’—Willie 
being her son in Confederate service. 
She did not again live in the South 
but returned here for a visit in 1868-9. 


Her strong religious faith and her 


WHISTLER’S SOUTHERN MOTHER 
More About the Famous Woman on Our Cover 


devotion to her two boys after the’ 


death of their father were her greatege, 
interests in life. Thus she writese 
“But my gratitude goes to the Ones 
Source of help on which I rely for the: 


continued success of my dear 


Their struggles are so unwearied 
attain position to enable them to keegm 
bright their name and to gain an hones 
livelihood.” 3 


In London, we are told, her Southa 
ern hot biscuits, her buck 
wheat cakes, preserveg® 
and jellies were special 
ties that delighted. 
guests — Carlyle, Swing 
‘burne, Burne-Jones, anda 
many another celebrity, 4 


The temptation is strong) 
to quote from letters 
articles about her, but we 
must end with the fash 
words of what appears: 
to be her last published’ 
letter :-— 


“On the 27th, my birth 
day, 72. ‘In the evening it is. light’ 
How gracious is the Lord!” te 


Interpretation of the Painting 7 


And now in conclusion, a word about 4 
this now world-famous portrait of this® 
typical daughter of the Old South. In 
this portrait Whistler attempted to 
give us the whole atmosphere which 
surrounds a personality. He endowed 
her sitting pensively in the gray in- 
terior with one of the noblest emotions 
of which the human soul is capable— 
the reverence and calm one feels in the 
presence of one’s aging mother. With 
a feeling in which all mannerisms are 
avoided he produced an epic poem, 


a symphony of superb breadth and } 


beauty—a symbol of the mother of all 
ages and all lands as she sits thought- 
fully amid the turmoil of modern life, 
Nothing simpler and at the same time 
more satisfying has been created in 
modern art. As has been said :— 


“As you look at it, you are at 
first held spellbound by the fasci- 
nation of the face, painted with in- 
finite tenderness and marvelous deli- 
cacy of color. Gradually the sense of 
stillness and peace and utter quiet 
takes hold of you, and it is some time 
before you begin to realize the mastery 
of painting which could produce such 
an effect.” 


“The Mother Symbolism” 


It is said that when the poet Swin- 
burne first saw the painting, “he was 
deeply moved, recognizing in it the 
tenderness and pathos of all the moth- 
ers in the world—the mother symbol- 
ism.” As another critic has written :— 


“Garbed in black, she sits in profile 
with her feet upon a footstool and her, 
hands laid peacefully and elegantly on 
her lap; the lawn and lace of her cap 
silhouetted against the gray wall. She} 
gazes with tranquil intensity beyond’ 
the limit of our comprehension along 
the vistas of memory, leading back 
through maternity to a beautiful 
youth.” 


The South will always be proud 
that it was here that that beautiful 
youth was spent, that it was in ouf 
environment and atmosphere that her 
character was formed, and so that our 
section has given to the world and to 
future ages its most beloved symbol of 
all that is beautiful in aging mothers, 
the beauty that Charles Ross has iff 
mortalized in a poem on another page 
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SUPERFEX 
OIL-BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


Chills foods economi- 
tally and makes ice 
tubes all year. A 
few cents’ worth of 
kerosene makes the 
tld. No electricity 
or other connections 
‘required. Write to- 
day for free booklet. 


Speed THAT SAVES Tome * 


DOES JUSTICE 
your BAKING” 


High-Power 
Perfection 
Range R-559 


CLEANLINESS... 


SAVING 


HIGH-POWER SPEED AND 


kerosene economy 


OU couldn’t wish for greater speed! 


High-Power burners boil two quarts of 


water in eight minutes; for 


pan broiling, 


High-Power gives a sizzling heat, evenly 


spread over the bottom of the pan. There’s 


no soot, either —just clean, cooking heat. 


The new High-Power burners start to cook 


the minute you light them, saving fuel as 


well as time. They are easy to light, easy to 


regulate for any cooking task from baking 


‘a custard to broiling a steak. 


See the new Perfections at your dealer’s. 


Every model is a practical one for busy 
kitchens. Everything is open and easy to get 


at; ovens are at convenient height, and every 


stove has broom-high space beneath for 


easy kitchen cleaning. Perfection Stove Co., 


7820-C Platt Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“MONEY WOULDN'T BUY MY PERFEC- 


TION, IF | COULDN'T HAVE ANOTHER! 


My range is a medium- 
priced model with built- 
in ‘live heat’ oven and five 
High-Power burners. 
part with anything in the 
house before I'd go back 
to the drudgery of an old- 
fashioned stove, after hav- 
ing High-Power cleanli- 
ness and speed.” 


ERFE( CTION 


Cleanliness wav SAVES WORK Fuel Coonomy THAT SAVES MONEY 


Buming 
STOVES 


To 1934 Graduates 


By MARTHA BERRY 


_ the editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer asked me to write 
an article for the girl graduate of 1934, 
my heart quite quailed. The girl gradu- 
ate receives so much advice upon her 
graduation from school that we might 
say her path is literally beset with 
advice. 

I believe, however, that I will give 
only one word to the girl graduate as 
something to follow, a motto, a goal. 
That word is “stick-te-itiveness.” 

Too many girls will go out looking 
for work only until they can get mar- 
ried. Too many will look for a hus- 
band only until they find him, when 
they begin comparing him to some 
other husband to his detriment. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that a 
weman should take one husband for 
better or for worse and cling to him. 
I am new fashioned enough to think 
that if a girl chooses a career, she 
should have it, and stay with it. 


A man who employs a woman is 
placing his faith in her, as he formerly 
placed his confidence only in a man. 
The woman who enters a_ business 
should go into it determined to help 
build it up; to become more valuable 
with the years; to see that her em- 
ployer’s interests are her interests from 
then on. (And that-is a long while in 
a lifetime!) Faithfulness in business 
life, as well as personal life, is required 
if woman is to have. the high place 
and important one in the world to which 
she seems to aspire. 

I will not argue whether it is good 
or bad for a woman to have a career. 
Women will keep on having them re- 
gardless. I will only say .that if a 
woman wants a business life, she must 


Miss Berry, founder of the Berry Schools, 
Mt. Berry, Georgia. 


be faithful to it. There is great beauty 
in the lives of all men and women who 


_serve long, well, and faithfully. 


Many girls will go to what seems 
still the more desirable and normal 
life for woman—to a home and hus- 
band. To the graduate of 1934 who 
plans on marriage I turn the most anx- 
ious thoughts. The world depends upon 
you. It is not the singer who soars 
to fame; it is not the poetess who 
writes immortal sonnets; it is not the 
woman politician who sits daintily in 
the Houses of Congress, who really 
leads our nation to her destiny. The 
children of America tomorrow will be 
what their mothers make them. The 
homes of our country, the men and 
women, will be reflections of you. I 
pray deeply that peace and comfort, 


cleanliness and godliness, be your goals. - 


To both the girl who marries, and 
the girl who goes into business, to the 
sweet-faced graduate who will be 
walking from the walls of a thousand 
schools this May and June, I say earn- 
estly— 

“Go bravely forward, decide what 
to do, then stick to it determinedly un- 
til you breathe no more on this earth.” 


“WHAT I KNO 
LEARNED 


*Here’s a burner that heats the 
frying pan sizzling hot in a jiffy 
—no cold edges, no center scorch 
spot—just quick, clean heat.” 


“My new teakettle has a whistle 
that sings when the water boils. 
I can almost play tunes with it, 
High-Power responds so quickly 
when I turn it up and down.” 


“Yes, I’m quite pleased with the 
new stove. It does lovely baking, 
and is so. quick and clean. I’m 


-saving on fuel costs, too.” 


PERFECTION 
Oil Buming STOVES 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7820-C Platt Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio 
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Handed down through more than five generations is the 


bears the name Coats or Clark’s Best Six Cord. Either is 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES ‘IN THREAD 


frays nor tangles; that sews a fine, strong, enduring seam. 


& P. COATS 
CLARK’S O.N.T. 


Gor more than a century — as today 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE HORsr} 


A Bedtime Story for the Little Folks 


Smiling girls, rosy boys! 

Come and buy my little toys! 
Candy horses painted red, 
Elephants made of gingerbread. 
Smiling girls, rosy boys! 

Come and buy my little toys! 

—From my First Music Book. 
OTHER Green was singing the 
song to her little twins, Bobby 

and Betty. They were tucked into 
their little beds and with sleepy heads 
were thinking about the old man in the 
song who came around and sold “candy 
horses painted red and elephants made 
of gingerbread.” 

When Mother Green thought the 
two were asleep, she stole out of the 


iit 
Ti 


NN 


room on tiptoe. But as soon as she 
was gone Bobby sat up in his little 
bed. “Say, Betty,” he said, “I’ll bet 
a candy horse would taste. mighty 
good right now.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Betty—“and a gin- 
gerbread elephant.” 

“T’ll bet there isn’t any such thing,” 
said Bobby, rubbing his eyes sleepily 
and sinking back on his pillow. 

“Oh, yes there is!” declared Betty, 
“Why, I saw a gingerbr—”’ but she 
fell asleep before she thought what 
she was going to say. 

As soon as they were fast asleep 
there was a queer noise at the window 
and they could hear the clapping of 
hoofs on the sill outside. Soon the 
curtains parted and Bobby and Betty 
saw the dearest little red horse come 
prancing in the window right through 
the curtains. “Hello, Bobby and Bet- 
ty!” he called out. “So you thought 
there wasn’t any such thing as a eandy 
horse painted red! Well, just look 
at my head, and my mane, and my tail, 
and my sides! If they’re not painted 
red, then I’ve never seen a red horse.” 


And with that, he jumped up and 
popped right into Bobby’s bed! Bob- 
by was so surprised that he didn’t say 
a thing, but began stroking the horse’s 
little mane—and then the most amaz- 
ing thing happened! The red candy 
horse was sticky, and as Bobby strok- 
ed him the red painted candy began to 
come right off on Bobby’s fingers! 
So, of course Bobby put his fingers 
in his mouth and tasted the best pep- 
permint candy! 

About that time, he heard Betty 
say, “My, it’s good!” and as he looked 
over he noticed that Betty was eating 
the trunk of a gingerbread elephant. 
“Well,” said Betty, “you see there is 


such a thing’ as a gingerbread ele 


phant.” 


“There won't be for long,” said 
Bobby, ‘if you keep eating him like 
that.” But all the time he was break- 
ing off pieces from his peppermint 
horse. And then— 

Bobby and Betty each turned lazily 
over—and rubbed their -eyes sleepily, 
Mother Green was standing in the 
center of the room, smiling. “Tf’s 
morning,” she said, cheerily, “and time 
you two were up and out.” : 

The both looked down to see where 
the elephant and the candy horse had 
gone, but there was not a trace of 
either on their beds, and Bobby's 
fingers were smooth and clean. “J 
wonder where the red candy horse 
went,” he said, his eyes open in won- 
der. 


“What red candy horse?” said his }* 


mother. 


The candy house is pieced in red on a 
white background and the elephant is 
brown on yellow—but both guilts have 
ABC blocks scattered all over the 
borders. 


“Oh, the candy horse—he was here. 


just a few minutes ago”—“and a gin- 


gerbread elephant, too,” said Betty. “I 


ate him myself”—and the children told 
their mother the whole story. 


Mother Green listened closely until | 


they had finished and then she said, 
“Well, children, I have a lovely sur- 
prise for you”—and she left the room. 
When she came back she gave them 


each a pretty coverlet for their beds. [7 


In each white square on Bobby’s was 
a beautiful red calico horse, and on 
Betty’s there were beautiful brown ele- 
phants on the squares of yellow print. 
If’ you don’t believe it, just look at 
the picture right here and see them 
both for yourself. 


ww 
Buddy Poppies Help Needy 


N Memorial Day, May 31, wear 4 
Buddy Poppy. All Buddy Pop- 


pies are made by disabled aid needy tL 


ex-service men. 

The entire proceeds from their sale 
are devoted to relief and welfare work 
among veterans and their families, if- 
cluding an allotment to the V. F. W. 
National Home for Widows and Of 
phans of Ex-Service Men. 


Send 10 cents to the Home Department, Progressive Farmer, Birming- | 
ham, Alabama, for complete directions for making the children’s quilts. 
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Sophisticated 
and Gay 


No. 661—Here’s a smart beach pajama cut on overall lines, Plaid 
seersucker would be darling for this suit. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust. Size 16 requires 33% yards of 39-inch material 
with 1% vard of 35-inch contrasting. 


No. 743— You can wear this fetching little dress throughout 
the summer. Dotted necktie silk made the original. Sizes 14, 16, 
18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. Size 16 requires 314 yards of 
39-inch material. 


No. 940—This model may be worn with or without 
the guimpe. If you choose pique, then make the guimpe 
of crisp white dimity. Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Size 12 requires 2 yards of 39-inch material for dress 
with 17% yards of 35-inch material for blouse. 


No. 725—Striped tub necktie silk runs its gay way 
this season. It made this simple smart dress. Sizes 14, 
16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. Size 16 requires 
35% yards of 39-inch material. Washing silks, linen, and 
pique are also smart for this model. 


No. 2672—Of course you'll want a new dress in the 
flattering and youthful windblown silhouette. Here is a 
charming model. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust. 


No. 744—Especially youthful and lovely is this 
snappy style in stick candy striped seersucker. Sizes 14, 
16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. Size 16 requires 
¥% yard of 39-inch material. 


No. 2705—A gay little frock in crepe silk print uses 
plain crepe for its smart caped shoulders. Tub pastel 
silks, wrinkle-resistant printed voile, and novelty pique 

- are also suitable. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust. 


No. 2665—What about your “streamline” evening 
gown? Chiffon, lace, or organdie are exquisitely lovely 
for this design. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust. 


No. 686—Various features about this smart frock 
make it excellent for a print and a harmonizing solid 
crepe. The solid is used for bodice, sleeves, and sash. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. Size 
16 requires 2% yards of 39-inch material with 13% 
yards of 39-inch contrasting. 


NW 


No. 2693—A lovely model for matrons. Bias lines make it very 
slenderizing. Dotted tie silk made the original with contrasting trim. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 


No. 2658—This cute frock just pretends 
a cape. It’s so cool and smart. Dainty pique 
voile was used for the model dress. Gay plaid 
gingham with white pique would also be 
smart. Sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 


Order patterns giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Alabama. Price 10 cents each, stamps or 
©oin (coin preferred). For other designs send 10 cents for our Spring Fashion Magazine, containing sewing hints and patterns for clothes for the whole family. 
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FOOD 


YOU 


EAT... 


How much surplus energy 
you have results from the food 
you eat and how quickly it is 
converted into Dextrose. 

To those who do strenuous 
outdoor work, there is a big 
difference in feeling vigorous 
and alert and that of being 
easily tired and lacking in “pep”. 

Dextrose is a simple sugar 
which supplies energy. A readily 
utilized source of Dextrose is 
Karo, which contains 120 cal- 
ories per ounce. Less effort is 
needed to digest Karo than for 
many other staple foods. 

Karo supplies energy quickly 
— which is very important to 
those who work hard and have 
need of surplus energy. 

Karo Syrups are essentially 
Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose, 
with a small percentage of 
Sucrose added for flavor — all 
recommended for 
ease of digestion and 


energy value. 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 
which is 

PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 


The kerosene refrigerator solves the refrigeration problem in many a farm home, 


REFRIGERATION—A NECESSITY 


There’s a Type to Fit Every Need 
By MARY AUTREY 


morning in summer I get 
up, shell a bowl of English peas, 
prepare potatoes, string beans, and 
other vegetables—only to throw part 
of them away because they won't keep 
in hot weather.’”’ The woman who told 
this had a splendid garden, a goodly 
supply of orchard fruits, and a well 
stocked poultry yard, but insufficient 
means of caring for all this food—she 
had no means of home refrigeration. 

After all the laborious effort of rais- 
ing food and the time consumed in 
gathering vegetables and fruits, killing 
and picking fowls, and other circum- 
stances incident to food preparation, 
should we not count the cost of human 
effort lost, of food that cannot be re- 
claimed, of fuel used? Even before we 
make plans for a food: supply, a home- 
maker should give some thought to the 
proper care of food in the home. 

Our long hot summers in the South 
make refrigeration a necessity if food 
is to be safe for human consumption. 
Much physical discomfort, border line 
cases of illness, and many times deaths, 
can be traced to lack of care in the 
food supply. The high mortality of 
babies in the past has been due in great 
part to improper care of food. 


Refrigerator Substitutes 


In the matter of refrigerating food, 
various devices have been tried with 
varying degrees of satisfaction: caves, 
earth boxes, cellars, and in the South 
we have seen shotgun types of cans for 
milk lowered into the cistern, and 
we've seen basket loads of food taken 
to the spring house. 

More effective is the iceless refrig- 
erator. The principle involved is the 
cooling. effect of evaporating water. 
The structure consist of an open frame- 
work of shelves, surrounded by a can- 
ton flannel cloth kept moist by a large 
pan of water on top. It is necessary 
to keep a drain pan _ underneath. 
Three sides and the door are made of 
screen wire to allow better circulation 
of air. Shelves and bottom are made 
of reinforced screening. Non-rusting 
wire is required for screening and the 
whole case should be painted with en- 
amel paint. To be effective, it is essen- 
tial that this type of refrigerator be set 
in a current of air in a shady place. 


Storage Capacity Important 


In selecting a refrigerator, food ca- 
pacity is important. Knowing your 
own food requirements, see if the box 
in question has adequate space for 
milk, fruits, and vegetables. If you 
are marketing home products you will 
need a larger box. All too often ice 
refrigerators have been bought on the 
basis of ice capacity, which is by no 
means the most important item. Larger 


refrigerators as a whole will be most 
satisfactory. Be sure to study the con- 
struction of the box. Ask firms to give 
you a cross-section of materials used 
in the box and insulation of same. 
Walls should be at least two inches 
thick and protected on both outside 
and inside from possibilities of ab- 
sorbing water. They should be poor 
conductors of heat. -See if hardware 
is rustproof, if doors are well hung 
and tight, if locks are secure, if ex- 
terior finish is smooth and easy to clean, 
if interior finish is easy to clean and 
water-tight. if the box is set on legs 
so it can be easily cleaned underneath. 


Sometimes good boxes render poor 
service because of the treatment we 
give them. If you are one of those 
who wrap your ice in paper or cloth 
to save it, you may succeed in saving 
ice, but you are not cooling your food. 
Ice cools the box only as it evaporates. 
Breaking huge bits of ice and adding 
to warm tea, milk, etc., alters the flavor 
if too much ice is used. It is better to 
keep food cool in the refrigerator than 
to practice this wasteful habit of wrap- 
ping ice. 

Raw meat, milk, and butter should 
be kept at a temperature of 45 degrees 
or lower. Be sure that the box you 
buy will maintain a temperature of 
not higher than 55 degrees. 

As gas is more widely distributed, the 
gas-burning refrigerator can be suc- 
cessfully operated. With the increas- 
ing distribution of home lighting 
plants and power lines, electric refrig- 
erators are quite practicable. 


The Kerosene Refrigerator 


Of interest to farm families, even 
in remote sections, is the oil burning 
mechanical refrigerator. The cabinet 
provides the most modern improve- 
ments, with sheet steel construction 
and porcelain enameled linings. 

Operating cost is slight and re- 
pairs and adjustments are negligible 
items. The simplicity of operation is 
a valuable asset. Once a day the kero- 
sene burners are lighted. The small 
quantity of kerosene that is used for 
fuel is consumed in an hour or two. 
An automatic cut-off makes the burn- 
ers go out after sufficient refrigeration 
is provided to last 24 hours or more. 

A refrigerator of this type enables 
one to store meat, fresh vegetables, 
fruits, and milk for market and for 
home use, thus insuring greater va- 
riety and interest in the daily diet. 


Frozen desserts and ice cubes for cool- . 


ing summer drinks offer tempting va- 
riety in the year around diet. 
Churning (one of our farm home 
bugaboos) is facilitated, and butter 
a more marketable product when 


cream is kept at correct temperature..- 


$928 


CURING NATION-WIDE 


Value $62 


FOR $ 


@ Think of it! You can beautify your 
kitchen—cut down work—save time— 
and above all be HAPPY—at a cost } | 
that’s ridiculously low. é 
This 9-Piece up of NESCO 
Garden Girl Kitchen Ware includes: ; 
Drop Door Bread Box with Shelf— } 
4-Piece Pantry Set—Cake Cover and 
Board Set—Salt and Pepper Set— | 

| 


Match Box. These sturdy, long wear. 


ing utensils are finished in Ivory and 
Green with the gorgeous Garden Girl 
design in full colors on each piece. Such 
an opportunity may never come to you 
again—so plan to investigate. 


PIECES CELEBRATED 
NESCO GARDEN GIRL 


Only during 
NATION-WIDE 


NESCO 
WEEK 


May 7th to 19th inclusive 


See your dealer or write us about this | 
pe deal, available to every purchaser 
of a NESCO Stove or Range. Make 
sure you don’t miss the chance to make 
your kitchen a model of loveliness and 
course: Arrange to see the won- 
derful display of the new 1934 | line of 
NESCO Kerosene Stoves and Ran; 
with the numerous new devices 
save you work and worry. 
DON’T WASTE YOUR LIFE 
IN THE KITCHEN 
| 


Write for the complete details of this 
offer. Don’t miss NESCO WEEK— 
make a note - the date. Write NOW 


for 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & 
STAMPING COMPANY 

278 N. Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GooD GROOMING FOR GIRLS 


ry 
AG 


By CYMBEL TAYLOR 


Clothing Specialist, Virginia Extension Service 


“Wherein all pleasant frui 
OOD grooming is the most pru- 
dent sort of investment for the 
young. It should start in the cradle, 
with the careful mother keeping her 
eye on teeth, skin care, straight legs, 
and the encouragement of curly hair. 

Fragrance of the freshly bathed body, 
with its complete outfit of freshly 
laundered garments, is possible for ev- 
ery girl, and her study of the art of in- 
creasing personal charm always begins 
here. Cleanliness is within the reach 
of every girl, rich or poor. It is the 
foundation upon which the well dress- 
ed girl must build. No matter how 
beautiful or becoming a girl’s clothes 
may be, she does not look her best un- 
less she is personally clean. 

Make it a rule never to put a thing 
on next to your skin which isn’t fresh. 
A girl should never put on a new pair 
of hose till she has washed them out 
in tepid water (they wear much longer 
this way) and she repeats the process 
each night as long as they last, or each 
time they are worn. This well groomed 
girl wears washable slips and washable 
dresses. She starts the day with a clean 
handkerchief, clean gloves, and clean 
underwear. She patronizes the shoe 
brush, hat brush, and clothes brush. 
She favors costumes with crisp lin- 
gerie touches, or blouses that can be 
tubbed. She cleans her neck bands and 
hat bands frequently. She looks “as if 
she'd just stepped out of a bandbox.” 


Good grooming does not end with 
care of the body, but depends so much 
on good posture. To be well dressed 


a girl must have good posture. If she 
does not know what good posture is 
ask someone who does or send for lit- 
erature on the subject. The modern 
girl’s wrong posture is often caused 
from wrong shoes and giving away to 
a tired feeling. She needs some sort of 
a foundation garment to give her sup- 
port, as her clothes fit and look better 
when one is worn. The constant wear- 
ing of high wooden heels has done 
much also to cause poor posture. What 
the rural girl needs for an all round 
shoe is one with a medium. height 
leather heel oxford type of any soft 
leather such as kid or elkskin. The 
high heel pump is only for dress. 


Girls of today need to check up on 
themselves. See what the mirror re- 
flects. Does it reflect the lovely girl 
you were meant to be—one who stands 
stately and tall, head up, chin in, 
shoulders back, abdomen in, and toes 
pointing in instead of out? Are you 
immaculately groomed from the crown 
of your head to the soles of your feet? 
Can you look your mirror in the eye 
and say yes to all of these questions ? 
It won’t be a question of “must I” do 
something about it, but the statement 
“T must” will be so firmly rooted and 
deep down in your feeling of physical 
well being that the testimony of your 
mirror and the reaction of those around 
you will be satisfactory. 

All girls are not born beautiful, nor 
even pretty. Smartness is difficult to 
achieve, but cleanliness and good 
grooming any girl can accomplish. It 
doesn’t take a lot of money; it just 
takes an infinite capacity for taking 
pains to make yourself, your person 
immaculate. 


VEGETABLES FOR THE SUMMER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


family. If none is to be used except 
in the fresh form for home use two 
plants per person will be ample. Of 
course more should be provided where 
needed for canning, etc. 


Canning; Squash Bugs 


Practically all vegetables may be 
successfully canned but all of us should 
grow enough of at least the following 
to put up a supply for winter needs: 
Snapbeans, pole beans, carrots, beets, 
okra, and tomatoes. Carrots and okra 
are needed to go in soup mixtures. 
Late plantings are not always as good 
in yield or quality as those planted in 
mid-season, and I try to put in the 
canning supply from late April through 
May. With a pressure cooker any of 
these vegetables may be so canned as 
to make it practically certain they will 
keep until used. 


The squash bug is hard to control 
and does an untold amount cf damage. 
On a small scale in my own garden I 
have been able to reduce the damage 
very materially by (1) scraping off 
and crushing the yellowish colored 
Patches of eggs on the under side of 
the leaves, (2) placing boards about 
the plants, under which these pests 
will crawl during the night, and gath- 
fring them up early in the morning 
and dropping them in a pan of kero- 
sene oil. These precautions will not 
eftirely control them, but will do 
eeugh good to make it decidedly worth 


‘a strip six to ten inches wide. 


while, and is the only practicable 
method of dealing with them that I 
have found. 

Immediately after the picking sea- 
son the strawberry beds or patches 
should be renewed if they are to be 
carried over next year. A plan I have 
found quite satisfactory is to bar off 
the rows with a turning plow, leaving 
If the 
row is well matted leave the strip 
slightly to one side of the center, so as 
to destroy the original plants set. After 
barring off both sides and plowing and 
harrowing middles, work the dirt back 
to the row. Then thin the plants with 
a hoe, leaving these plants to produce 
new ones for next year’s crop. Culti- 
vate clean through summer and into 
the fall season. 


New Garden Books 


Two new books pertaining to gar- 
dening and small fruit growing have 
interested me. Gardener’s Handbook, 
written by the internationally famous 
horticulturist, L. H. Bailey, and pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, may be had 
for $3. Small Fruit Culture by J. S. 
Shoemaker, published by P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., 1012 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, sells for $3.50. The garden 
book contains much helpful informa- 
tion for both vegetable and flower 
growers, and the fruit book is equally 
valuable to the orchardist. 


ELICIOUS DESSERTS, of course! But 
of far greater importance in many 


homes is the ability to keep large quantities of foods cold and fresh—large 


cuts of beef...a dressed lamb... 


tubs of butter... gallons of cream. 


Superfex, the Oil-Burning Refrigerator, makes this possible ANYWHERE. And the 
purchase of a Superfex is an investment in economy as well as convenience. 


SAVES... AND EARNS 


Superfex saves the trouble and expense of handling ice. Saves those tire- 
some steps to makeshifts for food cooling. Saves food, time, labor and money. 
And for many it also earns money, by keeping dairy products and other 


foods cold, fresh and marketable. 
And Superfex makes possible 
a ‘greater variety of appetizing, 
wholesome foods. 


NO CONNECTIONS— 
WORKS ANYWHERE 


No wires, pipes or other outside connec- 
tions... uses only the heat from a little 
kerosene.* Burners are lit only a short 
time each day, and go out automatically. 
No machinery to get out of order. 


A quality product, sturdily built of durable 
sheet steel, for years of service; beauti- 
fully finished; interior, in porcelain enamel. 
Wide choice of sizes. Easy terms. 


Mail the coupon today for complete details. 
Learn what users say. No obligation. 

* Also made with burners for gas. 
PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
World Leaders for More Than 40Years 


[ DISTRIBUTORS: 


The mark/\ of qualily 


Enclosed kerosene* 
burners operate only 
a short time daily 
—NO ELECTRICITY 


A few franchises still available in 
some territories. Write for details. 


UPERFEX 


THE Ocl-burning. REFRIGERATOR 


ES PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY SxS 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Refrigeration Div., 7900-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets giving complete information about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators. 


NAME 
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FAST COLOR} 
summer wash dresses,one 


each of cotton linene, print- : 


edp 
in pretty styles. Guaran- 
teed to wash perfectly. 
COLORS: Blue, red or 
‘een. Sizes: for misses, 

4 to 20 years; women, 32 
to 44 bust. IT’S EASY 
to get them! Just send 
us your name and ad- 
dress, with size and f[ 
color you want. Pay 
tman $1.98 forthe 
hree dresses. We pay 
the Your money 
e refunded if you are 

not delighted with this amaz- 
ing bargain! Order by No. 81. 


WALTER FIELD 


Dept. B1039, Chicago, ! 


Next time you 
buy calomel. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 


10+ and 25% 


LIFE LONG FRIEND’ 
Keeps Them Fit at 70 


1 THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 


This safe, 
table laxative—NR 
—has been as de- 
octor during th 
trying “‘after forty” 
yours. NR keeps 
hem regular— year 
after year fait: y 
—with never any 
need to increase the 
dose. No wonder 
their 
life” is 


lions of people welcome the aid of this reliable 
corrective. For Nature’s strengthensand 
regulates the entire eliminative tract—safely 
carries away the poisons that bring on headaches, 
ousness. Get @ 


All druggists’. 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
for acid indigestion. 
Quick, relief artburn. Only 10c. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


up—Try a free test 
teed treatment, which 


Eczema sufferers their ‘‘First Real Night’s Rest.’ 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 


DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


intos Coffee 12c 4-02. Vanilla 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic, 
\4c, Razor Blades 5 for 8%c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum, 
12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 14c. 150 other bargaing 


perience unnecessary. Write 3 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HEN a man was asked what 
he would do with $500 if he had 
it, he immediately replied, “I would 
count it.” 

However, there are 13,071 farm 
people in the state of Florida who 
would know’ exactly they 
would do with $500, $200, or $100 if 
they had it, because they are all begin- 
ning to think about more beautiful, at- 
tractive, and convenient country homes 
all over Florida. This was brought 
out by the recent Farm Housing Sur- 
vey, which has just been completed 
under the direction of Miss Virginia 
P. Moore, state home improvement 
specialist, who was lent to the CWA 
to direct this project from the state 
home demonstration office, which is a 
part of the Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


“There are 3,368 of the total sur- 
veyed,” Miss Moore says, “who would 
have roofs to meet Florida conditions 
if they had $500. There are 2,889 of 
the total who would use $250 to build 


better roofs if they had it, and 2,591 . 


who would use $100 to a great ad- 
vantage in building better roofs if 
they had it. For instance, a peaked 
roof in Florida is not needed because 
we do not have heavy snows to shed 
off, and some of the people are really 
learning that a tile roof, if it is not 


put on properly, will leak. Due to the 
tropical storms and heavy rainfalls in 
this state, the roof is one of the most 
important features of the house. Gut- 
ters and downspouts are not necessary 
in most sections of the state because 
the sandy soil quickly absorbs the 
heavy rains. 


“There is another thing that has 
aroused the people’s interest since the 
farm housing survey,” Miss Moore 
continues, “and that is chimneys. 
There are 1,586 home owners of the 
total surveyed, who would use $500 to 
put a good fireplace or chimney in 
their homes. As an ordinary thing we 
do not need heating facilities except 
for a short period during the winter, 
but the home loving like a blaze on the 
hearth. Electric heaters are used in a 
great many places when the occasion 
demands. However, there are 1,092 
families who would use $500 to make 
power line connections.” 


- There are 3,346 home owners, of the 
total surveyed, who would put in a 
water supply system if they had that 
$500; there are 1,114 who would im- 
prove home lighting, and there are 
2,999 who would say goodbye to the old 
swimming hole and puf in nice new 
bathrooms with tubs and showers; 
there are 5,939 who, if they had $500, 


New Farm Homes ror 


would select a good paint that would; 
hold up under Florida conditions. Try. 


- ly a little money helps to arouse the 


imagination and helps to put the 
wheels of industry into motion. 
Wouldn't it be a fine thing to use 
those idle architects for planning dis. 
tinctive farm homes suitable for Flor. 
ida, instead of all the new farm homes 
being like many city homes! Wouldn't 
it be splendid to use those carpeniters 
in the nearby towns and cities for 
building these homes, likewise those 
bricklayers, those plasterers, plumbers, 
painters, and landscape architects! We 
could take them out into the rural see- 
tions to do the work and teach the boys 
who are in their late teens and some 
of the older men these avocations 50 
they might carry on when these ex: 
perienced men move to other sections, 


Wouldn't it be fine if Mr. Hopkins 
would call together these women who 
have made the farm housing survey 
and let them tell him how to spend 
money and how to start the wheels of 
industry to moving! Then every man 
can feel power and influence because 
of the evolution of the old house intoa 
new or improved house with beauty 
and convenience—with its garden, its 
poultry flock, its grazing cows, and 
pigs; and because he is now self-sup- 
porting and out of the doldrums! 


WHAT SOUTHERN HOMEMAKERS SAY— 


Remodeling and Beautifying 


WE STARTED with our lawn, 
which we broke thoroughly, 
spread with compost and spaded this 
in well, then sowed with Italian rye 
grass seed and Bermuda. The result 
was a nice velvety lawn for both sum- 
mer and winter. Then we set out 
shrubbery around the house and at the 
corners of the lawn. 

Next we tried to make the dwelling 
house look differently. We put in new 
sleepers in the front porch and added 
a new top and patched the floor, cov- 
ered the entire house and two back 
porches, and made the sills substantial. 
We painted the outside with white 


_ paint and on the inside we used ivory 


for walls and white for ceilings. The 
porch ceiling we made a light blue. We 
hope to improve all outbuildings, 
straighten fences and lots and white- 
wash; move all undesirable buildings, 
and make everything as convenient and 
sanitary as possible. 
W. C. GOWER. 


Beautify Farm Homes 


MORE stress were put on the 
beautification of the farm home, 
there would be more useful men and 
women in the community. As a rule 
the boys and girls wander to the city 
hunting beautiful things. There aren’t 
enough children taught to love flow- 
ers, and there are too many country 
homes without the beauty that flow- 
ers can bring. MRS. L. A. SLADE. 
Marengo County, Alabama. 


Wants Fancy Work 


j WANT to suggest a place for fancy 
work, especially embroidery and 
crochet. The Progressive Farmer is 


@ All over the South new homes are 
being built, old homes painted and re- 
placed, and the home grounds beauti- 
fied by adding shrubs, trees, flowers, 
walks, and drives. W. C. Gower, of 
Gwinnett County, Ga., represents one 
of the 1,500 farm homes working in 
our Home Beautification Contest. 


a great magazine and I think it only 
needs a place for fancy work to be 
complete. This publication is the only 
one in the way of a magazine that lots 
of farm women ever see so you can see 
how nice it would be for us to. have 
this department. 
MRS. W. A. ADAMS. 
Lamar County, Ala. 


Easily Made Hatracks 


ATRACKS may be made from 

almost any tree where limbs are 
properly spaced. Mine is wild cherry 
six feet tall, diameter ten inches at 
base and eight inches at top, limbs cut 
back to 12 or 14 inches. Two applica- 
tions of undercoat paint, and a coat 
of dark oak varnish gives it the finish 
of an expensive looking piece of furni- 
ture. I left the bark on and painted 
while green. N: 

Carroll County, Georgia. 


A New Kind of Scrapbook 


PURCHASED an attractive scrap- 
book and in this am keeping a record 


of styles for my daughter who is now 


ten years old. 


Two pages are dated 1923, and con- 
tain pictures of dresses and hats of 
that year. The next two are 1924, and 
so on. Even ten years have made big 
changes in evening dresses, sport 


clothes, bathing suits, and length of 
dresses, and such like. 

It might be interesting, also to write 
down bits of information —‘‘This year 
I started school;” “This year I had 
my first evening dress,” etc. 

Such a book will grow more valu- 
able as years pass. 

MRS. S. J. KYSER. 

Dallas County, Ala. 


Bulbs in the Chicken Yard 


yess can be grown right in the 

chicken yard. Dig beds, then 
place stones large enough that the 
chickens can’t scratch them away, four 
inches apart. Plant the bulbs between 
these rocks and the chickens will leave 
them alone. The rocks hold the mois- 


‘ ture and fine blossoms and bulbs are 


produced. The blossoms as well as the 

bulbs may be sold. The chickens are 

an asset to the flowers because of the 

fertilizer. N. 
Carroll County, Georgia. 


WW 
Death of Dr. A. M. Soule 


A HOST of friends in Georgia and 
elsewhere lament the passing of 
Dr. Andrew M. Soule, for twenty-five 
years president of Georgia Agricul- 
tural College. Even before coming t0 
this work in Georgia in 1907, Dr. Soule 
had held distinguished positions in ag- 
ricultural colleges in Missouri, Texas, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, serving a 
assistant to director of the Missoufl 
Experiment Station, 1894; assistant 
gronomist, Texas Experiment Station, 
1894-9: agronomist, Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station, 1899-1903, directoT 
1903-4; dean, Virginia College of Ags 
riculture, 1904-7. 
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For a Good Supper 


serve real 


Southern Waffles 


If you enjoy enthusiasm around your 
table, just serve genuine southern 
waffles. Made with the proper leav- 
ening, sour milk and Baking Soda, 
these delicious corn-meal flavored 
waffles are favorites everywhere. 

It’s the leavening that turns the 
trick, and this same leavening, sour 
milk with Baking Soda, also gets 
great results when baking biscuits, 
cakes, cookies, muffins and many 
other good things to eat. 

The best-known Baking Soda, a 
national standby for generations, is 
sold under two brand names, Arm & 
Hammer and Cow Brand. This ne- 
cessity in the kitchen is also helpful 
in many ways throughout the home, 
and may be used whenever Sodium 
Bicarbonate is required. It, is ob- 
tainable everywhere in sealed con- 
tainers for just a few cents each. 


MAIL THE 
» ECONOMY COUPON 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK v 
DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA 


ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 


STREET 


By SALLY 


OUT” MISS DIXIE’'S BANDBOX 


CARTER 


Loveliest of Mothers ... That’s You! 


[X THE eyes of your children when 

they are young, you have a beauty 
all your own—a beauty not to be com- 
pared with that of any other person. 
You are just “Mother,” and their whole 
world of beauty centers in you! Again, 
when your children are grown up you 
are “loveliest of all,” to them, even 
though in the eyes of the world you 
may be bent and old. 

But alas, in between these two 
periods comes a time they are apt to 
judge you by comparison with mothers 
of their friends. 
And oh, how they 
want to be proud 
of you—how they 
long to be able to 
think, “My mother 
is loveliest of all 
the mothers I see’’! 

Not long ago w« 
overheard two teen- 
age girls talking in 
the street car. 

“Your mother’s a 

honey, Louise.” 

“T’ll say she is. 
She always under- 
stands.” Then rath- 
er wistfully, “She 


When 


“My mother’s loveliest 
of all!’— 
you've 
those words said 
By daughter sweet or 

son grown tall, tril. Rouge placed 
Time's flight you will 
not dread! 


that it may be used for lips as well as 
cheeks, thus insuring matching tints. 
This solves the problem of the older 
woman who does not want her lips to 
appear painted but who sees no reason 
why they should look blue when a bit 
of rouge will make them look natur- 
ally lovely. Colorless or pale coral 
lipsticks are also availabie for the 
still older woman who abhors any arti- 
ficial appearance. 
In selecting your rouge tints, avoid 
dark reds or red with a bluish or pur- 
plish cast as these 
throw shadows on 
the face. A light 
a rouge sparingly ap- 
plied, is far more 
flattering to the 
older face. 


In applying your 
rouge, do not place 
it lower than an 
imaginary line be- 
tween the lower ear 
and the lower nos- 


heard 


low on the face 
pulls the face 


downward, while 
2 rouge blended up 
and out tends~ to 


used to be awfully 
pretty, too, but now 
there are so many of us, she hasn’t time 
for primping. I wish she would doll 
up a little, so the bunch would rave 
about her as they do about your 
mother !”’ 

Is your family wishing this about 
you? Then why not, on this Mother’s 
Day, 1934, when they are honoring 
you with gifts for your own special 
day, make them a gift of a younger, 
prettier mother? You can do it, if 
you will, and oh, it’s so worth whil 
to have them proud of you. : 


Primp Up a Bit 

Primp up a bit for Mother’s Day— 
and keep on primping all the days 
thereafter. 

Of course, the very young mother 
has had little chance to forget her 
primping days, so these hints to the 
wise are mostly for the middle-aged 
and older mothers ; but even the young- 
est mother does well to remember that 
it pays to look her prettiest ! 


If you don’t already use a bit of 
rouge and lipstick, start right now. 
But don’t tell the family about it! Let 
them think it’s the glow of happiness 
that’s making you so pretty. That 
glow will be there, too, when the 
family compliments begin being voiced. 

You will find that cream rouge, once 
you learn to apply it artfully, looks 
more natural than compact rouge and 
stays on all day. 


Cream rouge also has the advantage 


lift the whole face. 
Don’t place rouge close to the nose 
unless your face is too full and needs 
a narrowing influence. 


The Kind of Powder 


Remember that all complexions take 
on a yellowish or ivory tint as the 
years pass. So do not use pink or 
naturelle face powder unless you are 
unusually fair. A rachelle or brunette 
powder mixed with enough flesh or 
naturelle to give a glow to the skin is 
far more universally becoming to the 
older woman as the brunette tints tone 
in with the ivory tints of the older 
skin. Be sure to powder your neck care- 
fully, and not to leave powder in any 
lines or wrinkles as this draws un- 
favorable attention to them. 


If your eyes seem to have lost the 
sparkle they once had, be sure to have 
them examined and to have glasses fit- 
ted becomingly if you need them. Noth- 
ing makes a woman look older than 
weak, tired eyes. With glasses a hat 
with a brim should be worn, as this 
keeps the glasses from seeming to 
stand out from the head. 


Of course you do not want “plucked 
eyebrows,” but don’t put up with un- 
kempt brows. It is a very simple 
matter to tweeze out the hairs that 
spoil the line of the brows. For scanty 
brows or lashes, rub a bit of olive oil 
or vaseline into the hairs every night. 
This tends to lengthen, soften, and 
darken them and make them a becom- 
ing frame for the eyes. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Sturdy 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN SEALER 
WITH THE 
PERFECT 
CAN SAVER 


Reflanges cans with a flange 
as good as factory job, and 
with only one turn of crank, 
Uses same principle as used 
in can factories. 


Simple 


GUARANTEED 


LOW PRICE 
INTERESTING 
DESCRIPTIVE 
MATTER 
UPON 
REQUEST 


before purchas- 
ing other brands 


Athens, Ga. 
Dept. I 


LILY stands for Quality »» 
Sewing Thread. Whethe: 
be Six Mercerized 

black or white, or colors 

Lily Quality Thread means nc 

knots or breaks; a smooth 

even flowing thread that 
\ easier to work with, more 
neater stitches and is stron? 

Our booklet, “Threads °° 

Quality” tells how and w, 

At Lily dealers or sent wi’ 

20 yard sample free 


LILY MILLS 


A NEW BEAUTY BOOKLET 


HERE’S a new Sally Carter leaflet available now on selecting make-up. 
Would you like a copy? You may have it for the asking—or any five of the 
booklets listed below. Send your request to Sally Carter, Progressive Farmer- 


Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 


O Select Your Make-up Carefully 

O Be Yourself—Beautifully 

© Real Foes of Beauty 

OO Tricks in the Art of Applying Make-up 
O Why Have Wrinkles? 


0 Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 

It’s Fun To Give Yourself a Manicure 
Giving and Using Perfumes 

Beauty Hints for Summer 

What to Do About Pimples 


0000 


FREE 


Learn to Play 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modem 
method of teaching is ¢ 
will send a typical lesson 
ree to any i 


structions and recitations at the mere D’ 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thov- 
sands of accomplished graduates and stu 

You will not be disappointed, Send for Lavy 
lesson today. Address American College 
Music, 1368 Main St., Kansas City, Mo 
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glass one tablespoonful of the fruit 
juice and add to it the same 
quantity of alcohol, mix by turn- 


carefully into another glass. If a solid 
mass or clot forms it is usually safe 
to add a cupful of sugar to each cup 
of juice in making jelly. 

If the mass does not collect in a 
solid clot the quantity of sugar should 
be reduced, and if small flakes of jelly 
appear, only one-half cup sugar should 
be used to one cup of fruit juice. 


Not more than four glasses of jelly 
should be made at one time. The 
capacity of the vessel used should be 
four times as great as the volume of 
the juice to be cooked. 


METHOD 


When the juice begins to boil add 
the sugar immediately. Stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. By adding the 
sugar when the juice begins to boil, it 
is less likely to crystallize. Cook very 
rapidly so that the jelly will be bright 
and clear. 

Since no definite temperatures can be 
given for cooking jellies, unless a 
thermometer be used, the most con- 
venient method of determining when 
the jelly is completed is to dip a spoon 
or paddle in the boiling mass, remove 
it, and allow the jelly to drop from it. 
As long as the product is merely 
syrupy it will run or drop from the 
spoon. When the jellying stage is 
reached it will break from the paddle 
in sheets or flakes. At this point, re- 
move jelly from the fire and skim, as 
skimming at this point causes less 
waste. Pour into glasses that have been 
boiled for 15 minutes and allow to 
cool, 

After the jelly is cold, pour over it 
hot, melted praffin, cover, and store in 
a cool, dark, dry place. 


PLUM JELLY 
» Select only firm fruit, cover with 
water, and cook until tender. When 
juice has been removed, measure and 
‘concentrate to one-half. If very acid 
‘use 34 cup of sugar to each cup meas- 
“red juice. Boil until it shows the jelly 
test and pour into sterilized jars. 
_ GRAPE JELLY 
a For the best jelly select a good por- 
ption of underripe grapes. Cover fruit 
with water and cook until tender when 
Wie should be extracted. At least two 
extractions will be possible: Measure 
the juice and concentrate one-third. 
} Add one-third to one-half as much 


ing the glass gently, and then pour | 


SUCCESSFUL JELLY MAKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


sugar as juice measures. Boil until it 
shows the jelly test. 


CURRANT JELLY 


Add water enough to cover the pre- 
pared fruit and cook until tender. 
Several extractions may be made of the 
juice from pulp. Measure juice and 
concentrate one-third. Add from % 
to 14 cup sugar for each cup juice, and 
boil until jelly test is obtained. Pour 
into sterilized jars. 


APPLE JELLY 


Either sour apples or crab apples 
are excellent. Wash and quarter fruit, 
using peel and core. Cover with water 
and cook until tender. Strain, and boil 
ten minutes. Add sugar and boil rapid - 
ly. Test. 


For a variation of the above recipe 
combine 1 cup apple juice with rhu- 
barb, peach, or pear. Delightful jel- 
lies are made by combinations of 1 
cup pear juice and 1 cup plum juice 
each, or pineapple and plum juice. 
Rhubarb or peach may be used in the 
same way. For geranium jelly, place 
a sweet geranium leaf in the bottom 
of the jelly glass before pouring up 
hot jelly. Cool and store. 


WW 
Little Boy Blue’s Mother 


Y Little Boy Blue, it was long ago, 
Though’ it seems but yesterday. | 
That you.closed your eyes in 
dreamless sleep 
And I put your toys away. 


My other children have left the nest 
And builded them homes of their own, 
While in the house where they used to 


play 
I have lived for years alone. 


No, not alone; for I feel you there. 
With your smile of winsome joy; 

The others have grown and gone, but you 
Are the same little laughing boy. 


How strange it seems that I’ve come to 
now— 

So bitterly then I wept— 

That the child I lost and mourned as dead 

Is the only one I’ve kept. 


LILY PEARL CHAMBERLIN. 
Tarrant County, Texas, 


Ww 


Old Mothers 


I LOVE old mothers—mothers with white 
hair 
And kindly eyes, and lips grown softly 
sweet 
With murmured blessings over sleeping 


There\is something in their quiet grace 

That speaks the calm of. Sabbath after- 
noons; 

A knowledge in their deep, unfaltering eyes 

That far outreaches all philosophy. 

Time, with caressing touch, about them 
weaves 

The silver-threaded fairy shawl of age, 

While all the echoes of forgotten songs 

Seem joined to lend a sweetness to their 
speech. 

Old mothers!—As they pace with slow- 
timed step 

Their trembling hands cling gently to 
youth’s strength; 

Sweet mothers! As they pass, one sees 


again 
Old garden walks, old roses, and old loves. 
CHARLES ROSS. 


Tc make strawberry jelly or to preserve 
strawberries—work with a small quan- 
tity at the time. 


You give this 


Coffee 


a new 


Name! 


$25 Regularly Each Month for 
the Balance of This Year and 
$500 in Cash Prizes 


The Name You Send in May Win $300.00— 
And a $25.00 Check Each Month 


Here is an amazing offer! One that should tax the imagination of every man, woman, and 
child. You have an equal opportunity to win a big cash prize and get a $25.00 check regularly 
each month for the balance of this year for sending in a new name for coffee. There are a lot 
of good trade names for coffee being used now such as = o’Clock, Morning Glory, Golden 
Glow, and many others. Listen in on some of the coffee radio programs, they may give you an 
idea for a new name. We want a new trade name, and for the sixteen best sent in we will pay 
$500.00 in cash prizes plus a $25.00 check each month as a promptness prize. , 


The First Name You Think of May Be a Winner 


Think of the many names that are now being used and suggest a new name, one that you feel 
will appeal to the housewife—a name that will lend itself to a very high blend of coffee—a name 
for coffee with an aroma tha’ take notice. The name wh 


$300.00 in Sixteen Cash Prizes Given 


Write your trade name for a_ new coffee on a sheet of paper or a one-cent post card, sign 
your own name and address, and mail it within five days from the time you read this announce- 
ment. It will pay you to be Frome All names to be graded in the ‘‘Name The Coffee Club’’ 

July 28, 1934. There are sixteen cash prizes given. If the name you send 
in is selected as prize winner, you will get $300.00 in cash an 
ge tage you will get a check for $25.00 each mon 
he first of each month thereafter for the balance of this ye -00, 
third prize $50.00, fourth eo $20.00, and twelve additional prizes of $2.50 each. These sixteen 

rizes are in addition to F 
S prompt in sending in the winning name. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in pg a 


Right now you may be thinking of just the name we are looking for—a name that will win 
t of is the best name to send in. Send your fa- 


Coffee Club, Topeka, Kansas 


56 Capper Building, 


Let BALL Jars help you move June’s quicker, easier to use—will make your 


garden into January’s cellar. Then— 
next winter—select your family’s diet 
from row after row of canned fruits and 
vegetables. All the crisp freshness and 
luscious flavor of your summer garden 
—captured and preserved by the sure 
protection of BALL Jars—bringing 
health and vitality to your family dur- 
ing the long winter months. 

BALL Jars, Caps and Rubbers—safer, 


THE BALL BLUE BOOK 


Mail coupon below with leaflet from a box of Ball Jars and get 
this book of 284 recipes FREE or send 10 cents. 


home canning more successful. There 
is a BALL Jar for every canning need. 
BALL Jars are made in both flint 
(clear) and green glass; square and 
round; standard and wide-mouth; and 
with standard zinc cap, GLASS TOPS 
glass-top seal, or glass for 

clamp-top. Ask for BALL MAGES 
Jars. The name BALL is 
blown in the glass. 


JARS 
CAPS and 
RUBBERS 


Name 


Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. PF-5 


’ Please send me one copy of the latest edition of the 
BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing— 


One Ball Jar Carton Tencentsin coin (Check 
Enclosure, or 


Address 


the one sent) 


D\ | 
Wi 
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Y 
used 
send in may be of one, two, or three words, separate or combined. It will not cost you fag Aga ' 
F 4 a in a name. You may win one of the sixteen prizes. Only one name for coffee is to be sen 
| 
) as judges. Their decision will be final and conclusive. This offer is open to any one except resi- : 
dents of Topeka, Kansas. or foreign co ies ; 
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SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


You CAN Now buy overalls 
that fit the same from first to last 
—buy the size that fits you 
NOW. Maybe you’ll change size, 
but your overalls won’t if you 
insist on seeing on the tag the 
words 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


Sanforized-shrunk means that the cloth 
has been completely and permanently 
shrunk by the Sanforized process and 
WON’T SHRINK OUT OF FIT no 
matter how often washed. 


They fit better, feel better and, best of 


all, are more ECONOMICAL. 


Actual tests prove that denim cloth 
that has been Sanforized-shrunk is 
stronger and will wear longer. 


Buy your favorite brand in the size 
that FITS, but make sure to— 


SANFORIZED- 
SHRUNK 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE 


Peabody & Co inc, Crtentees, 40 Werth SENVC 


EVERITE 


EVERITE 


The certainty of fine results in 
cooking—a range that is beautiful to 
look at and convenient to use —one 
that gives you more heat for /ess fuel 
—one that is easy to clean and to 
keep clean—isn’t that what you want 
in a new cooking range? 


@ Then by all means see the Everite 


Wickless Oil Range. It is the kind of 
range that does justice to a good cook 
—yet is so simple in operation that 
even a beginner gets better results. 

@ The Everite burner gives youclean, 
intense heat with very low fuel con- 
sumption. The Auxiliary Cooking 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCT 


Top—another Everite Range feature 
—gives you still further economy, 
by preventing wasted heat. 


@ Don’t buy a new cooking range 
till you have seen the Everite. You 
will find exactly what you want 
among the varieus models of ranges 
and stoves. See the dealer near you. 


@ Manufactured by A. Lindemann 


&@ Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


* KEROGAS e¢ PREMIER 


“Love Apple” Information 


NCE known as the “love apple” 
and avoided as a poison, the to- 
mato has steadily grown over a period 
of a century or more into one of the 
most highly prized items on the Ameri- 
can table. Because of its content of 
vitamins, minerals, and sugars, its pop- 
ularity has steadily grown, according 
to the Florida Extension Service. Vi- 
tamins, A, B, and C are contained in 
the fruit which was once regarded as 
unfit for use. It has an alkaline reac- 
tion in the body, valuable in combating 
or counterbalancing the acid-forming 
foods such as meat, fish, cereals, etc. 
Tomatoes are now recognized as one 
of the most healthful of foods in pro- 
motion of growth in the young and as 
a valuable source of nutrition. 
Information on ways of preparing 
and serving tomatoes is contained in 
Bulletin, No. 62 issued by the State 
Home Demonstration department at 
Tallahassee, Fla. The bulletin is free. 


Proper Nutrition for Families 


ERVING as director of nutrition 

for the Alabama Relief Adminis- 
tration, Miss Helen Kennedy’s problem 
is to work out proper nutrition prac- 
tices in feeding destitute families on 
relief rolls. Miss Kennedy, nutrition- 
ist of the Alabama Extension Service, 
has been lent to the relief administra- 
tion in Montgomery, where she is also 
conducting an educational program on 
foods and gardening for families under 
her supervision. 


Bread-Baking Contest 


STATE bread contest, wherein 
each contestant must bake bread 
as many as eight times, will be one of 
the big features of the annual 4-H 
short course at Tallahassee, Florida, 


answer in the goat pasture! “Try 
Y NEW room came by way of a 
Christmas present. While I was 
pondering over what I would have for 
this year’s project in home economics, 
I thought of furnishing a new room, 
one that I could have all to myself. 
So I immediately approached Daddy 
with the idea. He talked very favor- 
ably. My! how thrilled I was. 


Mr. Foss, a skilled carpenter who has 
been our neighbor for fourteen years, 
was present one night when I was 
discussing my plans. He said, “Mil- 
dred, I'll build you a room for two 
goats and my dinner.” As we raise 
many goats on the farm, Daddy 
answered, “You are traded with.” 


We began making plans and decided 
on a room twelve by twelve. I had a 
vision of a bed under one double win- 
dow, my trunk under another double 
window, my ideal closet in one corner, 
a dressing table on the opposite side. 


Mr. Foss and Daddy immediately 
began the work. I could hardly wait 
until time to return home from school 


““HOME Ec” LEADERS SAY 


Www 
TRADED GOATS FOR A ROOM! 


@ How to have a new room all her own—to furnish as she liked—that 
was Mildred Nunn’s problem. And this. ingenious girl found the 


» this summer. In making the announce. 
ment of the contest, Miss Anna Mae 
Sikes, extension nutritionist, said that 
if 200 or more contestants take part, 
the winner will receive $100 of her 
expenses in attending the national 4-H 
Club Congress. 


Community Kitchens 


rEXWO community kitchens have been 

equipped by federal relief em- 
ployees for the home demonstration 
workers of Manatee County, Florida, 
One of the kitchens is located at Mana- 
tee and the other at Myakka City. 


Farm Women Make Cheese 


AKING American cheese at 
home is a most excellent way of 
conserving the milk surplus as the 
cheese is made at any time of the year 
and keeps indefinitely,’’ says Miss Mar- 
ion Spidle, home demonstration agent 
of Limestone County, Ala. “The 
method is simple and with the excep- 
tion of an inexpensive dairy thermome- 
ter, all equipment is homemade.” 
Mrs. F. L. Holland of that county 
made over 100 pounds and found a 
ready market at 15 cents a pound for 
all she did not use. 


Homemade Cheese Exhibited 


EORGIA’S first county-wide ex- 

hibit of homemade cheese at 
Wrightsville, Johnson County, on 
April 7 demonstrated the practical 
contribution that this enterprise is 
making in a _ live-at-home program 
sponsored by the Georgia Extension 
Service, according to those in charge. 
Fifty cheeses comprised the exhibit 
arranged by the Johnson County Home 
Demonstration Council. The cheeses 
were made in the farm homes at small 
cost, and from the beginning of the 
project 200 cheeses have been made. 


your luck girls,” she says. 


to see what had been accomplished. 

I made most of my equipment. Mam- 
ma gave me an attractive bedroom 
.suite. I chose pink and green for my 
color scheme. I made my curtains of 
marquisette and trimmed them with 
pink and green print. 

There was no stool for my dressing 
table so I covered an old discarded 
nail keg with print like my curtains 
and it is very attractive. 


Now here’s economy for you. All 
the old rags that I could find were 
dyed pink and green and then hooked 
into three pretty rugs. My clothes bag 
is made of a chicken feed sack. I cov- 
ered a box with wall paper to serve as 
my hat box. I covered my chair with 
pink and green print. 

All the girls exclaim over my room } 
I have had the pleasure of planning 
and furnishing it myself. I have never 
enjoyed a more lovely Christmas pres 
ent. Try your luck, girls! 

MILDRED NUNN. 

Lee County, Alabama. 
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| before going to bed will cure my insomnia. 


‘I wuz dere.” 


PICKIN’S 


USEFUL PEDESTRIANISM 
“My dear, the doctor says a brisk walk 
” 
“Well,” returned his wife. “I'll clear 
the room so that you can walk! And you 

may as well take the baby with you.’ 


100 -PER CENT 
Judge—What possible excuse did you 
gentlemen have for acquitting that mur- 
derer? 
Juror—Insanity. 
Judge—Really! The whole twelve of you? 


CLOSE OBSERVER 


Hiram: “I think Peggy will make an 
ideal wife. Every time I go to her home 
I find her darning her father’s socks.” 


Henry: “That caught me too—until I 
noticed it was always the same sock.” 
ANSWERED 
The teacher was putting questions to 
the class. 


“What do you call a man,” he asked, 
“who keeps on talking when people are no 
jonger interested?” 

“Please, sir,” replied a boy, “a teacher.” 


NO SUPERVISION 


“Mose, you lazy rascal, do you think it 
right to leave your wife at the washtub 
while you spend your time fishing?” 

“Oh, yassuh, mah wife doan need no 
watchin’. She'll wuk jest as hard as if’n 


LANGUAGES 
“My brother is taking up French, Span- 
ish, English, Scotch, Swedish, Hebrew and 
Italian.” 
“My word! Where does he study?” 
“Study? He don’t study. He runs an 
elevator in New York.” 


PLEASE HELP HER DECIDE 


We wonder if any of our Progressive 
Farmer girls are in the same fix as the 
young woman DeWitt Wing tells about 
who had two beaux and couldn’t make up 
her mind which one to marry. When 
questioned, she answered: “Sometimes I 
like one as much as the other and more, 
and sometimes I’d as lief marry one as 
the other and rather.” 


ELEVEN AGES OF MEN 


The eleven ages of men expressed in 
menu style, run about like this: 

1, Milk. 

2. Milk and bread. 

3. Milk, eggs, bread, and spinach, 

4. Oatmeal, bread and butter, green 
apples, and all-day suckers. : 

5. Ice cream soda and hot dogs. 

6. Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee. 
and apple pie. 

7. Bouillon, roast duck, scalloped pota- 
toes, creamed broccoli, fruit salad, divinity 
fudge. demi-tasse. 

8 Pate de foie gras, wiener echnitee!. 
potatoes Parisienne, eggplant a l’opera, 
demi-tasse, and Roquefort cheese. 

9. Two soft-boiled eggs, toast, and milk, 
10. Crackers and milk. 

1, Milk. 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1984, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Mistis say Tom in de habits o’ 

de truf’;—shucks! dat nig- 

uh, he jes’ nach’ly stretch a lie all 
shape! 


Ef'n I ’grces wid ole ’oman too much 
hit spile her—en ef'n I don’ ’gree wid 
her she apt to spile mah face!!! 


HOW TO 
IMPROVE YOUR CAR’S 
PERFORMANCE 


All spark plugs, even Champions, 
gradually lose efficiency, nally 
reaching the point at which engi- 
heers recommend that they be re- 
placed at 10,000 miles by a new set. 
A new set of Champions restores 
maximum engine performance— 
ease of starting, power, speed, ac- 
celeration—and what’s more, 
quickly saves enough to pay their 
cost in gas and oil alone. 


SPARK PLUGS 
EVERY 10,000 
MILES 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
Have Your Dealer Inspect Your Spark Plugs THIS WEEK 


THE ADS-A Guide to Better Living 


The advertisements which appear in this publication are of particular interest to farm 


folks. 


save time, and make money. They tell of new and better househcld appliances that bring 
greater comforts and eliminate deadly drudgery. They tell of newest discoveries in health 
and hygiene for your family. They tell of the inventions and discoveries of science that 


They tell of new equipment and implements that increase production, cut costs, gressive Farmer how many of 


Advertisers Offer Free Helps 
N READING this month’s Pro- 


the 


special offers of advertisers have you 
already noted and acted upon? This 


have made this the greatest country in the world and these times the best times the world 
has ever known. If you’d know how to spend your money to the best advantage, read and 


ISSUE 


study the advertisements. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS 


Fascinating Fach of NATURE _ no. 5 


se 


The ground is Nature’s magic 
workshop. In the ground she 
brings seeds to life. In the ground 
she forms her jewels, her precious 
metals. In the ground she creates 
plant foods, fertilizer materials 
that are life-blood of farming 
in the South—potash—phosphate 
—and Chilean Natural Nitrate. 


NATURE PROVIDES’ 


FOR EVERYTHING. “———— 


AGES AGOsBEFORE MAN 
HABITED THE EARTH SHE 
CREATED CHILEAN NATURAL 
NITRATE AND AGED ITA 
MILLION YEARS SO YOU COULD 
HAVE IT FOR YOUR CROPS. 


FOUR YEARS AFTER THOMAS 
JEFFERSON DIED AT MONTI- 
CELLO (1826) CHILEAN NATURAL 
NITRATE WAS FIRST USED TO 
FERTILIZE SOUTHERN CROPS. 


NATU RAL 
NITRATE 


The only nitrogen that 
comes from the ground. 


list below will help you to check your- 
self on free helps available from the 
various advertisers—helps in the home 
and-on the farm. And as yoéf read 
you'll find other advertisers with an 
important story to tell to whom you 
will not have to write. In writing for 
free helps be sure to write to the ad- 
dress given in the advertisement, give 
your name and full address, and men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. The 
page number indicates the page on 
which the ad may be found. Always 
read the ad before you write. 
GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS , 
Folder on Dutox insecticide........... 44 
Catalog of New Albany berry boxes... 44 
HOME HELPS 
Coconut recipe book, Baker’s........... 28 
“Uses of Baking Soda,” Arm & Hammer 38 
Colored bird cards, Arm & Hammer.... 38 


Literature about Dixie Canner......... 38 
“Threads of Quality” and 20 yard 


Lesson, American College of Music.. 38 
Refrigerator booklet, Superfex.. 35 
Dodge “Show-Down”’ score card. (see 


Ball Blue Book of Canning Recipes 
(Send 10c or leaflet from a box of 

Catalog of 150 necessities, Clyde Collins. 22 

Baby Book, Moffett Medicine.......... 20 

Crystal reflector for cars, Goodrich....- 16 

“Lye—Its Uses About Home and 

1934 Calendar Thermometer, A. H. Lewis 36 

Sample of Kar-Nu 22 

“Modern Methods of Home Canning” 

Special cooking ware offer, Nesco....... 34 

Description of new iron, Akron Lamp... 22 
FARM EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 

Information on Oliver farm equipment. 43 

Jim Brown’s Fencing 22 

Quality in a Motor Truck,” 


Circular on Windmills, Aermotor. 
Information on Delco home electr 
lights and power.............. 
Booklet on poultry fence, T. C. 
Information on hammer mill bargains.. 22 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
“Make More er with Horses and 
Mules,” Tapat 
Booklet “Why vo. Should Use Gulf 
Livestock Spray,” 3 
Turkey book, Ray-Zem Laboratories... 49 
Baby chick catalogs 45 
Booklet, ‘‘Fortune in Frogs’’............ 49 
OTHER FREE HELPS 
Employment information.... 14, 36, 49, 22, 21 
Car contest, A C Spark Plug.......... 18 
Booklets on shooting, Western Cartridge 44 
Monument catalog, U, S. Marble...... 44 
American Memorial tombstone catalog.. 49 
Gravestone catalog, Southern Art Stone. 49 
Booklet about “work shoe” foot, 
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TIME 
PROVES 
QUALITY 


GULFSTEEL FENCE ano ROOFING 


Give “Extra Years of Service” 


THE years of service you get from woven-wire fence or sheet- 
steel roofing depends mainly upon the QUALITY of steel that is 
used in their manufacture ...In GULFSTEEL FENCE and 
GULFSTEEL SHEETS we use steel especially made by us, in our 
own furnaces, for the specific purpose of giving extra years of 
service to our fence and sheets ... As the years go by, you’ll be 
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Lady Nancy she stood at her bower- window, 
A-wishing her lover good speed, speed- 
speed- speed, 
A-wishing her lover good speed. 


Bale are you a-going?” Lady Nancy 
said, 
“Where are you a-going?”’ said she. 
“I’m a-going away, away,” Lord Lovel said, 
“Far countries for to see, see-see-see, 

Far countries for to see.” 


Bess sang the ballad through, the 
monotonous folk-tune a perfect medi- 
um for the tragic old tale of a girl 
who died of loneliness while her lover 
roamed the far places of the earth in 
search of adventure. 


Like the hero of the ballad, her 
lover was away. He had gone down- 
the-country at chestnut-falling time, 
and she had heard from him only once. 
At Christmas he had sent her a picture 
post card. A man ought not to go and 
leave his promised-sweetheart for five 
months, Somebody might cut him out. 
She might get lonesome waiting for 
him to come back. There was going 
to be a school-closing at Reedy Branch 
schoolhouse Friday night, and Bess 
was eager to go. She had missed many 
frolics in the last five months. 


Burl had not gone adventuring, as 
did the hero of the ballad. He had 
gone to work at a lumber plant. There 
was not: much he could do at home 
when the weather was bad, and he told 
Bess that all the money he could save 
while the weather was unfavorable for 
farm work would be clear. Burl cared 
a lot fot money—all the Graysons did. 


ESS thought that when the How- 

land and Grayson farms on Lost 
Bear were joined, it would be the big- 
gest farm in the county. She half 
wondered if the fact that she was the 
only child in the Howland family had 
influenced Burl in his courting. It was 
a dark thought, and lasted only a sec- 
ond. She felt sure Burl loved her. Of 
course he was a Grayson, and it came 
natural for him to love money, too. 
He had not been to see her this winter 
because he thought that the trip would 
cost too much. 


She forced her heart back into its 
wonted loyalty before she left her lov- 
er’s land. As she came to the highway, 
she saw a mud-spattered car before 
Miller’s store at the Gap, and she knew 
the 10 o’clock mail was there. She de- 
cided to go in and get the mail. The 
weekly paper was not due until Friday, 
but there might be a mail order catalog. 


Bess picked her way across the mud- 
dy road and entered the store. The 
little group of idlers greeted her po- 
litely. With a furious blush she noted 
Broadus Jackson leaning against the 
railing which separated the postoffice 
from the store room. He had admired 
her for-years. Once last fall, right 
after Burl went away, Broadus came 
up to their home and asked her to go 
to a box supper with him. She wanted 
to go, but her mother objected. 

“Ever’body knows you air promised 
to Burl,” Sally said. “It won’t be to 
your credit to go with somebody else 
whilst he is gone.” 

Bess still resented her mother’s de- 
cision. She did not see how it could 
have hurt her to see a little pleasure. 
So she was glad when Broadus left the 
group at the railing and joined her at 
the counter where she was pretending 
great interest in a pile of cloth. 

He greeted her pleasantly, and she 
thought he was going to act as though 


THE ITCHIN’ FOOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) ; 


there were nothing between them but 
casual friendliness. Even her mother 
could see nothing wrong surely jm a 
chance encounter in the postoffice, Per. 
haps Broadus would give her news of 
Burl; for Broadus had been “down 
the country” since Christmas, and Bess 
believed they had worked at the same 


» plant. 


“Where have you been keepin’ your. 
self since warm weather hit the Lost 
Bear ?” Broadus asked. 


Pee girl told him she had been at 
home. To save her life she couldn't 
keep a note of wistfulness out of her 
voice. It caught at the eager heart 
of the man. . 

He leaned close to her and spoke in 
a low earnest tone: ‘“Look-a-here, 
Bess Howland, are you goin’ to stay up 
thar on that lonesome Tountain all 
your life till it suits Burl Grayson to 
come home and claim you? He ain 
been a-nigh you all winter—and you 
his promised wife.” 

Bess threw up her head proudly. “I 
never stayed up there because I had 
to,” she said. ‘ 

“T know that, Bess,” the man told 
her sadly. “The night don't get too 
dark nor the road too steep for me to 
go up thar to see you. Lord knows, 
I'd take you anywhere you wanted to 
go any day, and I reckin there’s a 
plenty more like me! No, Bess, you 
never stayed at home for want of 
a chance to go.” 

He turned his broad back on the 
crowd and hemmed the girl in the 
corner of the counter. She was 
forced to listen to him. Her conscience 
hurt, but there was a sense of exhila- 
ration in the conversation. Courting 
talk was pleasant, even if it did come 
from a forbidden source. 

“I come from Ripton last night,” 
Broadus said. “Burl’s right there. 
He'll not be home till time to put in 
his crop. He’s not a-courtin’ nobody 
else. But what gits me is the way he 
stays away. Here it is dogwood time, 
and he’s been gone since fall. You 
won't give me a good word, and I 
can’t stay away from you. Time’s a- 
passin’, Bess. We'll be old and gray 
before we know it. They tell me, 
honey, that spring-of-the-year ain’t the 
same when you're old.” 


igor soft eyes were shadowed, but 
they met the man’s gaze proudly, 
and there was pride in her reply: “You 
wouldn’t be a-belittlin’ Burl if he were 
here to take his part.” 

“He'll be here one of these days,” 
Broadus replied. “I’m not afraid of 
Burl. If I was to hold you out in one 
hand and a hundred dollars in the 
other, it would push him to take his 
choice.” 

The girl gasped. The grain of truth 
in the cruel remark stung. She did not 
believe it. Her lover was close-fisted, 
but she thought he loved her. 


Broadus was sorry in a moment. “I 
ortn’t to a-said that, Bess,” he said 
humbly. “A man can’t allus bridle his 
tongue. Burl ain’t done a thing to me 
but beat my time with the gal I want— 
that’s why I’m a-runnin’ him down.” - 


The man’s apology had the appeal of 
utter frankness. It disarmed the girl 
Broadus was not a may with whom 
it was easy to stay angry. He was 
big and broad and he moved lightly. 
His eyes were dark blue and laughing, 
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and now there was trouble in their 
depths. Bess knew she should be sorry 
that it was grief for the loss of her 
that made trouble in his eyes, but 
somehow she was not. She had not 
known that it was in her heart to like 
the love making of one man when she 
was promised to another. But she was 
learning strange things about herself 
this morning. 


HEN Mr. Miller gave her a let- 

ter and the expected catalog, she 
thrust the letter deep in her pocket and 
‘started out. The letter was from Burl. 
A dull anger came to her when she saw 
it. It would take more than one letter 
to make up for the long months of 
silence and for the fact that his neglect 
had left her so that another man 
thought she was free to be courted. 
’ Broadus followed her to the door 
and asked if he might walk with her. 

“The big road is free,” was her un- 
gracious reply, and they walked down 
the narrow muddy footpath that bor- 
dered the highway. 

Bess was troubled. She did not 
know whether to blame her discomfort 
on Broadus or Burl. She knew that 
Burl’s indifference was going to be 
hard to forgive; but, on the other 
hand, Broadus should not have tried 
to do his courting in the postoffice. 


They walked the mile to the Gray- 
beal house in silence. When they reach- 
ed the gate Broadus said :— 

“Don’t let's part mad, Bess. I acted 
the fool down at the store, but you 
can’t handy blame me much. You 
and Burl both know I’ve wanted you 
for my girl ever since we all was chil- 
dren. It’s a lifetime business with me, 
Bess. If you give me a show, there 
ain't nothin’ on earth can keep me 
away from you. Ever’body ain’t made 
like that. I ain’t a-goin’ to run Burl 
down no more. Maybe he thinks it’s 
all right to stay away from his girl so 
long that she forgets how he looks, but 
to me it looks like he’s sorter opened 
the road. Has he, Bess?” 


Faced with the question, Bess was 
too honest to evade it. She nodded. 


“Burl’s a hustler, Bess,” Broadus 
continued. “If you marry him you'll 
allus have plenty, but your heart’ll be 
apt to fare as poor as a bear that win- 
ters up in the balsams. He thinks right 
smart of you, Bess, but it'll be money 
first with Burl as long as his head’s 
hot. He’s made that-a-way. He don’t 
love you like I do. I know it’s wrong 
to stand up and tell a girl that’s prom- 
ised to another man that I love her; 
but I can’t help it.” 


VER after the smell of March 
flowers would bring this moment’ 
back to Bess. The daffodils along the 
walk blurred before her eyes as the 
Man went on :— 
“Ain't you got no word for me? I 
wouldn't a-made you mad for a war 
Pension. If Burl was here keepin’ you 
stiddy company, I’d stay away from 
you. You took your pick of us. But, 
Bess, don’t his stayin’ off give me a 
little chance ?” . 
Bess met his gaze at last. Her look 
was troubled, but her voice was steady. 


“You can walk home with me this 
tvenin’,” she promised, “and I'll go 
with you to the school-closin’. Maw’s 
apt to think hard of me, and I don’t 
want you to git all hoped-up. Burl’s 
80t my promise, and I’ve not said a 
Word to him about takin’ it-back. I’ve 
felt slighted and I’ve been lonesome, 
but he don’t know it.” 


The man went up the road as though 


he were on air. But the girl’s step was 
heavy. Her visit became very distaste- 
ful. The letter burned in her pocket, 
and she wanted to be alone to think. 


Somehow the day at Jinny Gray- 
beal’s passed. Bess tried to be an in- 
terested guest. She admired Jinny’s 
‘flowers, her quilt squares, and her 
rugs; but all the time her mind was 
torn between her lovers. She wished 
she had failed the sign and stayed at 
home. She almost wished she was old 
and faded and no longer troubled by 
lovers. She was afraid of the spring- 
time restlessness that tore her heart: 


When Bess saw Broadus turn in at 
the gate, she wondered if it would be 
manners to start home right away. She 
wanted to get the walk over, and to 
face her disapproving parents. 


Broadus was dressed like a courting 
man. His boots shone, and his gray 
flannel shirt was new. A new tie flaunt- 
ed a dash of color at his throat, and 
his wide gray hat was set at a dashing 
angle. His manner also proclaimed his 
intention to the world. 


On the way up the mountain, how- 
ever, Broadus said nothing directly of 
the question that lay between them. 
Instead, he told her the news of the 
young people of the neighborhood, and 
she laughed as she had not done for 
months. He talked well, and knew the 
incidents that would most interest her. 
It was a happy walk. 


HEY reached home at sundown. 

The cows were at the milk gap, and 
Sally was bringing the clothes in off 
the line. Bess felt a little guilty. She 
feared that Sally had worked too hard 
for a supper guest to be welcome. But 
there was nothing in Sally’s manner 
to suggest that she was not glad to see 
Broadus. In fact, both Sally and Tom 
were unusually cordial. ‘ 


Broadus did not stay long after sup- 
per. In the presence of the girl’s 
father and mother, he asked her to go 
with him to the school-closing and she 
accepted. To her surprise, Sally did 
not reprove her when Broadus was 
gone. She asked all about the visit, 
about Jinny’s flowers, her garden, and 
whether she was glad to get the guinea 
eggs, but said no word of the thing 
heaviest on her. daughter’s heart. 


Bess said nothing of her letter and 
waited till she was alone to read it. 
The letter was written as though they 
had parted yesterday. Burl wrote that 
he would be home on Good Friday, 
that he had saved more than he ex- 
pected, and that he thought they could 
move out to themselves the last of 
May. There was no word of love or 
of any eagerness to see her. 

“Thinks I’ll be all ready and waitin’ 
when it suits him to come.” The 
thought was bitter. “Weddin’ without 
courtin’ is like vittles without salt.” 

At the school-closing, Broadus and 
Bess were the center of interest., All 
the neighbors were interested in the 
progress of Broadus’ suit. Bess held 
her head proudly and appeared not to 
notice the extra amount of attention 
they attracted. Broadus was devoted. 


The next Sunday they appeared to- 
gether at Bryant’s Fork church, and 
the word was out all up and down the 
Ridge that Broadus Jackson had cut 
out Burl Grayson. 

Bess knew of the gossip. She knew 
that Burl would soon hear of it, and 
she did not care. She was disturbed 
by the thought of Broadus. She had 
set out to make Burl suffer, but she 
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did not want to bring a hurt to the 
kindly boy who was apparently thinking 
most of her happiness. She told herself, 
however, that Broadus had gone into 
the thing with his eyes open. He knew 
that she was promised, and had no one 
but himself to blame if he got hurt. 
Such reasoning did not satisfy her keen 
sense of honor, and she knew, as the 
days passed, that she ought to make a 
permanent decision. 


ye last came Good Friday—a lovely 
day. Dogwoods on the forest rim 
were blurs of fairy white against the 
pines. Little clouds sent softly blurred 
shadows across the sky. Twice there 
was a soft spatter of rain that shut out 
the sunshine for a minute. Bess felt 
again that queer, restless longing that 
had sent her to walk on strange ground. 
She wanted to get away from the fear 
in her heart. 


She felt that she had done wrong. 
Burl had neglected her but he had not 
been false. Now she was going to have 
to take a decisive step. She might have 
to ask Burl for her promise. Her 
father would not like that. He often 
said, and so did his friends, that Tom 
Howland’s word was as good as his 
bond. And she was Tom Howland’s 
only child. She had not been raised to 
think lightly of her solemn promise. 
Tom had not said anything to her 
about the matter, but she had seen that 
he was worried. 


The hours passed slowly. Bess help- 
ed her mother with the house work 
until late in the afternoon. Then she 
told Sally that she was going to walk 
up on Devil’s Head to rest awhile. 
Sally remarked drily that she did not 
have to climb the worst rock-cliff in 
the whole county to, rest. 


But Bess went. She thought as she 
reached the top of the cliff that she 
was far enough away from the rest of 
che world to think through the muddle 
into which she had got herself. Broadus 
had not asked her in so many words 
to marry him. He must know that she 
had not asked Burl for her promise. 
Broadus had shown her that he ex- 
pected her to break with Burl, but 
surely he knew that was not going to 
be easy. 


a slight noise behind 
her made her turn her head, and 
there stood Broadus. He was tired and 
pale and breathed like a man who had 
been running. 

“T ain’t man enough to keep away 
from you and let you make up your 
mind, Bess,” he said. “I promised my- 
self that I’d stay away and give Burl 
a show; but when the time come, I 
couldn’t do it. He’s here. He got in 
on the 1 o’clock train. I out-walked 
him, and your maw told me where you 
was. She looked mighty pitiful when 
I asked. Even the old folks is sorry 
for me.” 


He dropped down on the moss be- 
side ,her. She sat perfectly still with 
her gaze on the distant jagged top of 
Sawtooth. 


“Don’t fault yourself, Bess,” he said 
gently. “I’m a man grown, and I 
knowed what I was a-doin’. I’ve been 
happy for the last three weeks. I can 
be lonesome for the rest of my life, 
and be thankful I was with you this 
much.” 


Then the girl spoke. Her words 


came slowly, and her eyes were still on 
the distant mountain. 

“T come up here to study it out,” she 
began. “I ain’t done right by nary one 
of you. I didn’t have ne right to git 


mad at Burl. I knowed he was a Gray- 
son when I give him my promise. He 
can’t help bein’ money-crazy. He was 
off down yonder a-doin’ just what me 
and him had planned for him to do, 
when I was took with that itchin’ in 
my heart that signed me to you. It took 
me to you, and it will keep me with 
you. I’ll never see no satisfaction, I 
reckin, nowhere else.” 

She waved his eager arms away. 

“I’m a promised woman yet,” she 
told him sternly. “Me and you won't 
travel no straight road if we cross a 
crookéd stile to git into it.” 

“T’d resk it,” Broadus declared. “I'd 
cross hell on a rotten rail to travel 
any sort of road with you. Git shet of 
him as quick as you can, Bess, for I 
am about at the end of my row. As 
soon as I know he ain’t got no claim 
on you, I’m a-goin’ after the papers 
and the preacher. I'll never let you 
out of my. sight till you’re mine.” 

She promised to have it out with 
Burl as soon as she could. She noticed 
that the hand he gave her to steady 
her climb down the cliff was shaking. 
She allowed her hand to remain in his, 
but gave no other sign of surrender. 


HEN they reached the forks of 

the road above the Howland place, 
Burl was walking up the road from the 
Gap. They paused to wait for him, and 
Broadus looked slightly sheepish. His 
happiness, it appeared, was mixed with 
shame at his underhandedness. 

Burl spoke no word to Broadus. 
He greeted Bess, and waited for her 
to speak. 

She turned to Broadus and said, 
“You'd better go now. I am beholden 
to Burl. He’s got a right to know why 
I’ve acted the way I have.” 

Broadus turned and walked down 
the road. Bess was pale, but she met 
Burl’s accusing look bravely. 

“T’ve got to ask you for my promise 
back, Burl,” she said. “I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

“I reckin you never changed it by 
yerself,” he sneered. 

“No,” she replied, “you an’ Broadus 
both helped me. Your a-stayin’ off so 
long left me free to roam, an’ he want- 
ed me. . . so I follered him.” 

“T left you free!” Burl exclaimed 
with indignation. “I took your solemn 
promise when I left. ’Twas your place 
to stay-at home an’ wait for me.” 

“’Tain’t so easy to stay at home in 
the spring,” she told him sadly. “A 
lonesome heart is hard to bear in sap- 
risin’ time. When flower things bloom 


on the mountain an’ birds sing in the. 


trees a woman wants her man. By put- 
tin’ off an’ puttin’ off the time for 
comin’ home to see me, you showed 
you couldn’t be hungry-hearted much. 
An’ the letter you wrote had no more 
pulse-beatin’ in it than if you’d a-been 


_ gittin’ a new yoke of oxen or 10 acres 


extra o', land. It didn’t pleasure me 
none, Burl, to have this knowledge git 
a-holt of me. . . an’ it didn’t do it of 
a sudden. If you’d a-come home a 
month ago, I’d a-been waitin’.” 


“T’ve saved up purt’nigh $60 in the 
last month,” he said. 

“Well, you ort to feel mighty good,” 
she retorted. “I couldn’t ’a’-never been 
worth that much to you.” 

A new gleam of light flashed quickly 
in her eyes, as she looked across the 
valley to a little house, beautiful in its 


springtime setting, where Broadus 
Jackson waited for her. 
THE END 
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tains neither lead nor arsenic. Used by 
commercial growers and home gardeners 
over a period of years. 

Buy from your dealer. Write for folder, 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICALCO. 
Founded 1839 INC. Cleveland, O. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


force t 


should 
and suffer feeds 
th that rupture any maturit 
er? Learn about wheat 
invention, 
brought. ease, come strong 
fands by in rel — perts a 
in; ond 
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bind and draw the perienc 
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Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible same b 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep f 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, fryer 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your Also th 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the rtali 
Frontier, Asthma Co., for a of a re- mortalit 
markable method. No matter where you live few wee 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy it 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you may | 
have suffered a lifetime and tried everything pound y 
you could learn of without relief; even if you to 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon ) STOW 
but send today for this free trial. It will cost will stan 
you nothing. Address ; 
331-T Frontier Bldg. 
"St. Buffalo, N. Y. Prep: 
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3 Souvenir (Yellow), 3 Orange Queen 
(Orange), 3 Virginia (Red), 3 Purest of 
All (White), 3 Herada (Lavendetly 
3 Osalin (Pink). 18 Bulbs as Above 
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fy” Regal Bulb Co. Dept. 620, Westport, Comm 


REMEMBER THIS 


JAPANESE OIL, has been the dependable farm 

for 50 years. Use wherever a reliable counter- -irritant # 
indicated for man. st, fowl. Send for free © ri L 
NATIONAL REMEDY CoO., Dest 10, 56 W. 45 Ste 
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ANY folks have delayed purchas- 
king baby chicks thinking prices 
would break greatly. The National 


Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace, pro- 
hibits selling baby chicks for less than 
$6.25 per 100. This includes the low- 
est quality of mixed or cull chicks. 
Under the circumstances it is useless 
to await or expect lower prices. Pur- 
chase now if you have not done so. 


The code not only helps the hatch- 
erymen, but helps every poultry flock 
owner. There are not as many chicks 
being sold because of higher prices. 
Fryer and egg prices should therefore 
be better this coming season. The 
code also prohibits the setting of small 
eggs. It is reasonable to expect a bet- 
ter quality of chick from all hatcher- 
jes. The Government wanted to re- 
duce the quantity of poultry raised and 
the code has had the desired effect. 


eners 

Hurry Cockerels Off to Market 
Ider. While many of our Southern farm- 
co. ers have not obtained chicks yet, many 
d,O. more have frying sized pullets at this 
— time, generally termed growing stock. 


‘| A good practice is to separate cocker- 
els from the pullets as soon as sex can 
be determined. Confine cockerels and 
force them to market size. The pullets 
should be fed bountifully but not on 
feeds that will tend to develop early 


= maturity. Feed heavily on yellow corn, 
se wheat, and scratch feeds soas to build 
, COM- strong healthy bodies. Several ex- 
gh perts attribute the paralysis and other 
neat poultry sicknesses and weaknesses ex~ 
which perienced during the past few years to 
se growing pullets out too rapidly. 
= Different markets prefer different 
on SS sized fryers. In most sections the two- 
, Mictte pound fryer is most desired. Some 
a markets prefer small broilers. Small 
broilers should bring more per pound 
ima than the larger fryers. You have the 
o terrible same baby chick cost, whether the 
fl fryer weighs one or three pounds. 
ing your Also there is little likelihood of any 
. a mortality to speak of after the first 
you live few weeks, If the market is declining 
i it may pay to sell fryers under two- 
crys pound weight; otherwise it will pay 


to grow them as large as the market 
will stand. 


Preparing Poultry for Sale 


Many Southern farmers or farm 
wives now retail their poultry direct 
toconsumer. Thousands are marketed 
alive and dressed on curb markets. 
Poultry that is properly prepared for 
matket will sell best and bring the 
highest prices. The writer has visited 
Many curb markets and generally finds 
some producers selling their poultry 


Hatchery Code, signed by President’ 


MARKET METHODS WILL TELL 
How to Sell Fryers and Eggs Profitably 


By J. H. WOOD 


as fast as they can wrap it up. Others 
stand around having practically no 
sales. If you will inspect the poultry 
you will understand the reason. 


Poultry should be fattened before 
being marketed. Crops should be 
empty. If birds are dirty it will pay 
to’ wash the scaly parts of the legs and 
feet. This will improve their appear- 
ances. Keep live birds in a clean, neat 
coop. Place clean straw, shavings, or 
hay in coops. The more attractive 
the coop the better birds will show up. 


If dressed birds are being markete’ 
bleed them thoroughly at killing. The 
best and neatest method is to bleed 
through the mouth. Most farmers use 
hot water and scald birds. Do not have 
water hot enough or leave birds in 
water long enough to peel or discolor 
the skin and flesh. 

Time should be taken to remove et- 
ery feather and pinfeather. After pick- 
ing plunge bird back into hot water and 
then soak in cold, preferably icy water 
until thoroughly cooled. This cooling 
plumps the carcass and makes it more 
attractive. 


How to Hold Egg Customers 


The same principle of proper mar- 
keting applies to eggs. To develop 
and hold egg customers and get top 
prices it is necessary to have attractive, 
quality eggs. Clean all eggs, using 
vinegar if stained, and grade accord- 
ing to size and color. Above all, mar- 
ket regularly and often so that eggs 
will be fresh. By marketing quality 
eggs you not only help your own busi- 
ness but help to increase the total con- 
sumption of eggs. 


The State of Iowa established grades . 


for eggs and forced grocers to sell on 
a graded basis according to U. S. Gov- 
ernment standards and grades. The 
result was that people ate more eggs, 
farmers sold more eggs, and realized 
three cents a dozen more for. eggs. 

Canada passed laws years ago re- 
quiring that all eggs be marketed by 
grades and standards. As a result 
Canadians consume 25 per cent more 
eggs per capita than we do in the 
United States. 

Here in the South we eat even fewer 
eggs than the average for the United 
States. This low consumption is due 
largely to the fact that eggs deteriorate 
more quickly than in colder sections 
and that we do not take the necessary 
precautions in marketing. 

Twice as many eggs should be used 
in the South for our health’s sake 
and it is quite likely that consumption 
could be doubled if we would insist on 
better eggs and graded eggs. 


: 
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PROTECTS YOUR 
POULTRY 


BANNER Poultry Fence keeps chicks 
in, keeps marauding animals out. Wires 


properly spaced, strong, rust-resisting and peel- 


proof. 


No bottom boards required; it can be easily 


and economically erected and stretched over any kind of 


ground. 


Discriminating dealers stock BANNER Poultry 


Fence because most poultry raisers prefer it above all others. 
See your dealer, or write us direct for descriptive booklet. 


TENNESSEE 


COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


General Offices: 


Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Subsidiary of United MS States Steel Corporation 


District Offices in Principal Cities 


We Don’t Know Everything, But — 


JE HAVE sources of reference not available to most of our subscribers. If 


you have been looking 


for some article that you cannot find in your local 


stores or in the advertisements, perhaps we can help you locate the manufac- 


turer or a distributor. 


When writing us about such matters be sure to give the correct trade name of 
the article if you know it, and any information that may be of help in locating the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, 


manufacturer. 


Dallas, Texas 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


AT2Z’S FAMOUS CHIX }— 


Thousands of you customers know what Atz’s chicks mean. Blood tested 
9 consecutive years this season tested for B. W. D. Stained Antigen Reactors 
removed. Thousands hatching. For less than 100 chicks add 1c per chick, 


From all old Hen’s eggs add 1c to Extra High Producing grade. 23 ounce 
on and over eggs set. , Compliance 70 
Mrs. Atz PREPAID PRICES 100% ALIVE DELIVERY 
HIGH PRODUCING GRADE—Superior Reds, White Wyandottes. 100 300 500 
White, and Beautiful Rose and 
ani 
EXTRA HIGH Wyandottes, White, Buff, ‘ond Rocks. 7.50 22.50 37.00 
White and Buff Minorcas, Blues, Buff Orpingtons...............++.+ 9.50 oF Fh 45.00 
Wh Si 
Assorted Heavy or Light Breeds (Your Choice)...................... 6.40 19.20 32.00 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better Chix Are Hatched, Atz’s Will Hatch Them 
__—-ATZ’S BLUE MOUND HATCHERY, - - - MILLTOWN, INDIANA 


CHICKENS THAT PAY 


The careful breeding work and 
flock inspection we give the birds producing eggs for our hatch 


Kentucky chicks are profit makers. 


ery 
means quality in our chicks. Every layer is Kentucky Accredited by State Culling Inspector under 


authority of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station of 
tested for B.W.D. by stained antigen whole blood method. 


University of Kentucky. All stock blood 


Chicks Priced to Fit Your Pocketbook 


Choose from the leading egg and meat 
chicks. Our prices are right 


with Kentucky chicks. Write for full details to D. D. 


t and our chicks have production sbauty ge in. Don’t 
SLADE, Owner. 


producing breeds. Get set for worth while profits with Kentucky 
delay. Get acquainted 
Compliance Certificate No. 444. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


1. A 6-weeks pure-bred guarantee! 2. A 


A guarantee replacing losses ; 


st 2 weeks 
at 44 price! 3. 100% live delivery guarantee anywhere in the U. 8.! Vigoro' 
healthy chicks from free-range flocks that are stronger, heaithier Decauss PRICES 
they are on free range almost the year around—have extra months of sunshine, 
fresh air, green } 08. Mo . meees Accredited, B. W. D. Bi by test Code No. 
us lood 1050. 
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‘“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


Th ur GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITI covering Georgia, Count as one word — initial, abbreviation, and tang number, 1 
on and Florida. It will pay many to use other including cook, initial in your name and address. Give two good 
editions as per list below. references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. ce sal #50. 
ty, 2 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— Sent f 
Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida......... 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
State Fisinly | Mississippi Valley... | 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn... 9c a word 39.20 per inch Acre 
wish. Carolinas-Virginia... | 215,000 North Carolina, C., and Va. 18¢ a word $13.00 per inch str 
use Kentucky -Tennessee. 125,000 y., a., Mid. and E. Tenn. 8c a word 7.50 per inch narlety New 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Texas and So. DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADs 900 

office not later than the m dres: fied rmer-Rurali irm Tates 

preceding the month of publication. Adress Cine inch in table. 

Farms Sale Cabbage- Onion-Potato-Tomato Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato Cabbage- Onion-Potato-Tomaiga 
F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico, Nancy Tomato Plants—Varieties: Earliana, Marglobe, Stone, Highly Improved Red Yellow Skin Porto Rico, Nang fivery; no © 

Independence, Security Assured—North Dakota, Min- Hall Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000. Advise how ship, Globe—500, 750; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00. Good plants Hall, White Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, To- anteed oan 

argain prices; easy terms. escriptive epper, 25c unared, atisfactio: guarantee 3 
partial advice, Mention state. J. W. Haw, 18 Northern Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1,25 thousand; Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Thousand, $1.25; Lord, Graham, Ga. 1% Frostproo! 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 5,000 or more, $1.00 thousand; f.o.b. Kimbrel Plant five thousand and up, $1.00 thousand. Quality and wiety ae 

ruck Co., Baxley, Ga. count guaranteed. O. C. Walden, Blackshear, Ga. Sree and Rico 20 4 

1 cres—Suitable for Cattle, Hog, and u : also Tomato ants, with an experienced grower ooggy | 
ing—Directly on railway and highway, 25 miles from Stone, Baltimore Tomato Plants — Postpaid, moss Selected Plants—Per siege Ol Potatoes, $1.50; Toma- bonded dealer, to get strong, full count, unmixed, Pi ee ; 
Jacksonville, Florida. Fenced, drained, with deep well; packed: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Roscoe Mays, Fitz- toes, $1.00; Cabbage, 75c; O $1.00; Pepper, $1.50. fied plants. Any quantity: $1.25 thousand. Paul Postpa well 
— gerald, Georgia, Prompt shipment. Miles & Baxley, Ga. Hayden, Alma, Ga. 
ready or cu vation, sSullicien pulldings, ne 
barn 40x68. Small stock of cattle and hogs. Address, Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions—In- For Sale — Pure Bunch Porto Rico Potato Plants— Tomato Plants—Millions ready. Field grown from Batimore i 
Austin Cary, Lake City, Florida, spected. 5,000, $5.00. Bristol Plant Company, From originators. ou thousand, pomtase paid. May, certified seed; disease free. arglobes, Stones, Break eae 

Bristol, Georgia. June delivery. J. B Wilson, Route 1, Gadsden, Ala. thousand vater mogs ig labeled 
roots resh delivery and satisfaction guarantee, 
Georgia Tomatoss, Porto Rico Potato Bod sid. Yellows Stokes Plant Company, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
age, -00; 9, prepa emile an -25 thousand. ‘omatoes — Certified arglobe ani 
286 ACRES—ON A GOOD ROAD Farm, Baxley, Ga. $1.00. Vernon Plant Co., Rockingham, Plants, Certified Mt Tomas 
eorgia ants, Cer —Marglobe onnie Baltimore: $1, 
FOUR MILES EAST OF GRIFFIN. Pure Throck Porto Rico Potato Plants—Through Me, uby King, California Wonder a — 
: $1.60 thousand. Quality, count guaranteed. B. Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Onions—500, 65c; 1,000, Plants: 500, 80c; $1.50 thousand. Eggplants: 500, $1.09, 
Jones, Screven, Ga 00. Pepper, $1. 007 1.000, Prompt shipment. Sims Plant Co., Pemoroke, Ga,- six Beaut 
utbuildings. Plenty ds a yater, 50. postpaic wiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Nurseries, 
creeks, branches, springs, and wells. Good pastures Certified Porto Rico Potato Plints—Best quality; Georgia. J : 
for hogs and cattle. Ideal stock farm. Price prompt shipments. $1.25 per 1,000, delivered. C. H. SCHROER’S BETTER PLANTS Water Lil 
$3,750.00; part cash, balance at low rate of interest. Voigt, Hanceville, Ala Porto Rico Potato Plants Ready—$1.35 thousand, by Frostproof Cabbage, Leading Varieties; Lettuce, Onion, Canary Cott: 
mail; 5,000, $1.20, express. Cabbige, 85c thousand. ‘ollard, Red Cabbage, Savoy Cabbage— Prepaid: 500, 
A BARGAIN. Cabbage, om. Collard All prepaid. We satisfy. J. G. Purcell & Sons, Collect: 1,000, 75c; 5,000 ang Geranium: 
W. G. CARTLEDGE, P. 0. Box 338, Griffin, Ga. Pleat Green Sprouting. ‘occoli—Prepaid: 100, 
Certified Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe Tomato $1.00; $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: ‘1,000, ‘sr any, SprTn; 
Texas Lotus, Water Lilies, Potted Plants—Also other aquat- Plants—1,000, $1.20: 5, One day service. Early 100,” 950 

Why Pay R Whea You. ies. Delivered prices. Write for list. Glynn Water We are bonded by our State. United Plant Growers, red 1.000, $2.50, ‘Amaleas—( 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. cereals er Good strong plants or money refu / Yams or Golden Beauty or Southern ueen— Pi . Collect: , o al - 

pevil. — ma, Georgia. a 
and fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 PLANTS, Wholesale—Spring Cabbage Plants, $1.00 E Prepaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Collect: 1,00), ee 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. t per 1,000, prepaid. Bermuda Onion plants, $1.00 per Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand, $1.75; 5,000 and more, 1.50 per T,000. nents, postp 
me send your our folder, ‘‘The Panhandle and South 1,000, prepaid. Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato mailed; $1.25 thousand, expressed; 10,000, $10.00. Pepper—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, World Beater, Call- jachie, Texa 
Plains.’’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight plants, $1.50 per 1,000, prepaid. Porto Rico Sweet Plants shipped promptly. Gainesville Plant Farm, fornia Wonder, Pimiento, and Red Keer (Hot}— 4 
Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Potato plants," .50 per 1,000, prepaid. Prompt Gainesville, i 250, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 

W. J. DAVIS PLANT. CO., Box 4, Valdosta, Ga. Millions Bunch Yam, Early Triumph, Porto Rico, 50, 100, Te; Now Is T 
er ec ‘orto co otato ants—l. Nous: postpa e0. 4 
ants Any amount wanted. Quality and count guaranteed. Denson, New Site, Miss. Quality Plants and true to name varieties guaranteed, —& Atlanta, Geo 
G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. oo ; SCHROER PLANT FARMS, VALDOSTA, GA. 
THE LANTS Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants—Inspec- 

‘the is te Large, Healthy Plants, Prepaid, Rico ed—$1.25 thousand; 5,000, $5.00. Marglobe Tomato Cabbage Plants—500, 65c; $1.00 thousand. 

charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid Potato, Tomato, Pepper—1,000, $k. 5,000, $6.00. and Wakefield Cabbage—50e thousand. Now ready. Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Stone and Balti. = he 

price’’ ia his ad. govern D. J. Harrison, Blackshear, James Williams, Alma, Ga. more pomatoes—300 75e; $1.25, thousand. Ruby Kg pr 

advertisers a ers. — 5 ousand, oF 
- i - - anteed, A. Cameron, Baxley, Ga. Pepper, $3.50, or 50c hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. Postman — Certified Tomato, 
Cabbage-Onion Tomato Plant On, Roctinshem, Gy Rico @uitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. deat ined 
1 dvise shipment, express or mail 
YOUR AD WILL GET MORE ATTENTION PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS ing. Write for particulars. Jefferson Farms, Aloany, 64 
Better Quality Porto Rico Potato Plants—-$1.50 ex- 1,000 1. 50 1,000 Coker’s Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 pet Whi 

Thousands of farmers throughout the South will pressed; £2.65, mailed, with ecder; 0.0.4. io, per 1,000 1,000, postpaid: $1.00 per 1,000, express collect. moth Yello 

buy millions of plants from P ive Farmer- Barley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. SLOBE TOMATO Piants he teties: bage Plants, leading varieties, $1.00 per 1,000, postpaid. Grass. Cai 

Ruralist sdvertisers during the neat three months 1 nd Balti MARGLOBE and, er Marglobe Tomato Plants, $1.25 per 1,000, post 

Frostproof Cabbage, Marglobe a altimore Toma- eee $2.50 thousand: SOUTHERN 

this ‘ones Rates for, our Five Separate Editions Postpaid: 250, 500, 7c; 1,000, $1.25. Over "5.000 per 1000 
are shown at ‘top. of this page. rete is! Lumpkin Plant Co., Lucedale, Miss. Prompt Shipment, Quality, ‘Count Guaranteed. : : Order You: 

Wri 
“DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS ATTRACT” ang Rico Potato Plante $1. thousand. Pepper EAGLE PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. rite 
labeled, variety named: 1,000 Cabbage, $1.75 ; 500 Oniaw ia, S 

88. 50. ‘omato nts—Marglobe, Bonnie Best, 

Bermuda Onion Plants — $1.00 thousand. W. W $1.00. Pepper. Bespiante 200 500, $1.00, Post: = tho Cabbage Plants, 150 thousand. iy Homatoes Highest Clover. 
Williams, Quitman, Ga. paid. Gordon Plant Co., Gordon, Ga. Plant & ‘Seed Co., Hawesville, Ky. an 

Porto Rico Plants—$1.40 per thousand. Early Tri- 

Yorto Rico Potato P 00 R. D. Pl umph Potate Plants—$1.75 on thousand. Cabbage and Ten Million Open Field Grown _Piants— Tomson SEE 01 
Raulerson, Rockingham, Pareia * Tomato Plants, 75c per thousand. All f.o.b. Now Greater Baltimore, Marglobe, New Stone, 

John Bond, Palatka, Florida. : Certified Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Good Certified Grade A Vine Porto Rico Potato Plants— rlety named: 50 i 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.0; 

$1.00 per thousand. ley 10,00, $7.50. Porto Rico Potatoes—From certified sel: PIDELITY s: 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, 
postpaid. B. E, Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 


man Skin Porto Rico Potato ag gt 25 thousand, 
f.o.b, Alma. J. D. Shannon, Alma, 


count; well rooted; moss packed. 
Bibb Plant Co., Route 3, Macon, Ga. 


Certified Grade A Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Vine 
or Bunch, $1.50; Nancy Hall, Dooley, $1.75 thousand; 
delivered. §S. E. Teem, Cullman, Ala. 


Plants — Potatoes, $1.50; Tomatoes, Cabbage, 900 
thousand. Morris Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.15 beg thou- 
sand. Bristol Brokerage Co., Bristol, Ga. 


Certified Potato Plants—$1.25 per thousand, f.o.b. 
Alma, Ga. Aulmed Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato, Tomato, Cabbage—$1.25 thousand, 
delivered. N. W. Daniel, Ty Ty, Georgia. 


Plants—Cabbage, Tomatoes, 60c; Potatoes, Peppers, 
$1.20 thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Red or Yellow—$1.25 
thousand. Lightsey Plant Farm, Bristol, Georgia. 


Mississippi Certified Nancy Halls, Porto Rico Plants 
—1,000, $2.00, postpaid. L. E. Deaton, Belmont, Miss. 


Grade A _ Certified Potato Rico, Vine 


$1.50 thousand. Bunch Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Doo 
Yam—Dollar seventy-five thousand; delivered. R. 
Teem & Sons, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 thou- 
sand; postpaid, $1.50. Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Red- 
field, Stone, roots mossed; postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


or Bunch, Dooley, Nancy Hall 
Gotivered. H. Teem, Cullman, Ala 


PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO 


PLANTS—GROWN FROM SEED STOCK THAT 
WE MADE OVER 3800 BUSHELS OF No. 1 
POTATOES ON SOME OF OUR 1933 CROP. 
WE SHIP SAME DAY ORDERS RECEIVED 
COUNT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
$1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 or over, $1.35 per 1,000. 
BOATRIGHT & STRICKLAND, MERSHON, GA. 


Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, $1.00; Pepper. Egg- 
plants, $1.50 thousand; or 700, assgrted, 1.00. All 
postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


Plants—Copenhagen . Cabbage, Marglobe and Greater 
Baltimore Tomato—$1.00 thousand; Porto Rico Potato, 
1.25 thousand; Ruby King Pepper and Eggplants, 40c 
hundred. J. W. Overstreet, Douglas, Ga. 


Improved Red Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 thou- 
sand; Marglobe, Stone Tomato, 75 cents; Flat Dutch 
Cabbage, 50 cents thousand. Mossed, full count. Prompt 
delivery. Colony Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Onion Plants—Prepaid: 500, $1.00 
1,000, $1.50. Collect: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Potate 
Plants—Collect: $2.00 thousand; $1.25, 500. Prompt 
shipment. Valdosta Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Bermuda Onion Plants, 90c thousand; Cabbage, 60c; 
Collard, 60c; Porto Rico Potato, $1.25; Tomato, 75c: 

by King Pepper, 3.50, or 50c leaded. Pay when 
received. Wholesale Plant t Quitman, Ga. 


Potato, Tomato, Cabbage Plants — $1.25 th ; 
Pepper Plants, 35c hundred. F. L, Carter, Coffee, aa: 


Pink Skin Porto Rico Potato Vag: on 50, delivered; 
Sone up, $1.35, delivered. J. C. McDonald, Valdosta, 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Red and Yellow— 
#. nig thousand, f.o.b. Warren Miles, Route 5, Baxley, 


BEST QUALITY CERTIFIED GRADE 
PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
Prepaid Prices: 1,000, $1.45; 3,000, up, $1.40, 1,000. 
Immediate shIpment, Safe delivery guaranteed. 
PINEVIEW FARM, HANCEVILLE, ALA. 


Certified Porto Rico Plants—$1.25 thousand; five 


thousand, up, $1.15 thousand; f.o.b. Hilton Plant Co., 
Baxley, Ga. 


Dooley, Hall Plants — $1. thousand; Porto 
Rico, $1.25; epaid. Herron Hinkle, Route 6, 
Cullman, 


200, Psa Certified Marglobe Tomafo Plants Now Ready 
—$1. thousand. Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.50 
pre Herman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Potato Plants Ready Now—Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, 
Very Best—$1.25 thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. C. Thompson & Sons, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Cabbage and Onion Plants—75c thousand. Tomatoes, 
all varieties, $1.00 thousand. Porto Rico Potatoes, 
$1.25 thousand. Bill Peters, Ray City, Ga. 


Red Skin Porto Ricos—$1.50 thousand, delivered; 
Boon, $2.00. Marglobe Tomato Seed — $1.25; Stone, 
7T5e. W. O. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Plants—Large, open field rw. 
Wakofields, Copenhagens, and Flat Dutch, c.o.d. 60c 
per 1,000. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand; 
five thousand, up, -00. Tomato Plants—Leading va- 
rieties: $1. thousand. Pepper, $1.50 thousand. 
lions to offer. B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, Ga. 


Inspected Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato 
-Plants—$1.50 thousand; five thousand lots, $1.30. To- 
matoes, $1.25; Cabbage and Onions, $1.00 thousand. 
Prompt shipments. Tuten Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Government Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.50 thousand. nds of Tomatoes and Peppers 
$1.50 thousand. an ToD, Baxley, Ga. Cabbage plants, me, 60 
cents thousand. Stone Plant Company, Baxley, Ga. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Plants — $1. pa thousand. 
Tynes Extra Early Florida Sweets or Tynes Ea 
Bunch Yams, also ¥orked Leaf Bu 

Prepaid. Tynes Plant Co., Shuqulak, Miss. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government Inspected— 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000, up, $1.25; delivered. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. T. C. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 


50, de- 


Certified Porto Rico and Dool 
) vingston, Route 6, 


livered; cash with order. J. 
Cullman, Ala. 


Certified Porto Rico (Running and Bunch), Nancy 
Hall, Dooley—1,000, $1.50, delivered. Cupp Plant Co., 
Cullman, Ala, 


Certified A Grade Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1. ? 
thousand, postpaid. S. O. Quattlebaum, Route 
Hanceville, Ala. 4 


d Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand, 
tans $1.40, mailed. Weading varieties Tomato Plants, 
same price. Weaver Plant Farm, Ocilla, Ga. 


Open Grown Tomato Plants—Late 


50 Aer Field 
Cabbage Onions—All leading varieties: 60c; 
000, 85c; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000, $7.00. Porto Rico 
Potatoes—From certified seed: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
Quairty, service, satisfaction guara 
"Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


457 
nteed, 


500, 85c; 1,000, $1.60; 5,000, $7.50. Highest be 
service, and satisfaction guaranteed. Sunnydale 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


ions, 100 Tomatoes, 25 pers, Bexolaae. 
flowers, or Broccoli, all postpaid, 00. A 

ixed as wanted: ¥ ; 550, $1.00; 1.000, 1.15; 
5,000, $7.50; postpaid. Large, tough, ‘hand $e seletel 
cardboard containers. tistacti 
uaranteed. Free. Plant Compal, 


acksonville, Texas. 


Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plante 
90c; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; express collect, $1.35 9 
thousand. Marglobe, New Stone 
pa express, collec 
and Hot Peppers—200, 50c; ?500, $1. 00; 1,000, 
postpaid; express, collect, $1.50 per thousand. = 
service and full count guaranteed. Southeastern 
Co., Pitts, Georgia. 


FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
Millions Now Ready—Field Grown, Good 8 
Count—50 to bunch, selected varieties, jabeled 
arate; packed. carefully with damp moss to rool 
Good Guaranteed. 
TOMATO—FEarliana, June Pink, Stone, Baltimore, rt 
nie Best, Marglobe—Postpaid: 50, 25c; i mE 
75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Express: $1.00, 1,008 


hu 
CABBAGB — Jersey Wakefield, ston, 


Flat Dutch, Copenhag Succession, 
Early—Postpaid. 100, 30¢; 300, 60c; 500, 906; LM 
‘ press: 75c thousand. Wa 
Sweet Postpaid: 100, 200, 
an eet Spanish—! paid: H 
Tee; ; 3,000, $3.00. : ther 
sand ; 
K Ruby om 


ant, a ornia 


Early a 


100, 65c; 500, $2.00. Express: $3.50 ti 
E. A. GODWIN, LENOX, GEORG 


Twenty Million Open Field Grown _Plants—lam 
wel ted. strong and healthy; mossed, labeled, we 
er Baltimore, 


1,00. 
lice); Onions—Bermuda, Crystal Wax: 500, 
-$1.00; 5,000, $4.00; 10,600, $7.50. Porto 

—From ‘certified seed: 85c 1,000, $1.00; 
$7.50. Prompt shipment; no excuses. 
service and satisfaction séVenteen years. § 
Farms, Quitman, Georgia, 


WARNING- 
it is 
ind 


Velvet Beans 
Pas—Write fo 


Mammoth Ye! 
$1. 
Biloxi, $2.50. 

5,000 Bushels 
May, $2.25: mi 


46 Cabl 
* 
lice)— 
pada, CTY 
cover 
thd responsi 
| — Faney 90 Da 
| Tanille, Georg 
Soybeans for 
waville, N. C 
| 
word. 
Clusified Pa, 
MAIL YouR 
PROGR 
BI 
3; Bunch, 
= Dart 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 
Million Open Field Grown ‘‘Cultivated’’ 
cea rge, well rooted, strong and healthy; mossed 
ypeled with variety named: Tomatoes—Greater 
jmore, Marzlobe, New Stone, Favorite, Warliana, 

500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $8. 
Extra Quality Cabbage for late planting 
Dutch and Copenhagen. Onions—Ber- 
H 00; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 


—not excuses). 
: 100, 75c; 500, $2.00; 


Open Field Grown Plants — Large, well 


pres 
and healthy; mossed and labeled with 
riety named. Tom atoes — Greater Baltimore, Mar- 
@, New Stone, Favorite, Earliana, Red Rock: 500, 
He, 900, $1.25: 5,0 .00; 10,000, $8.50. Nice 


ge for late planting (no lice)—Jerseys, Charles- 


cabal Co 

penhagen ; ions—Bermuda and Crys 

1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00: 10,000, 

ey Genuine Porto Rico Potatoes—From Government 

fied seed: 500, 95c; 1,000, $1.75; 5 , $7.50; 

000, $14.00. Pepper—Ruby King and Californis 

wonder: 100, G0c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 

‘omato $120. Potato plants are scarce. We guarantee de- 

Ri iivery 00 delays, no excuses. 100% Satisfaction guar- 
noussed. ae or duplicate shipment free. Fairview Farms, 
ndred. "Sweet joc, Quitman, Geor 
teed. J. H Frostproof Cabbage—Each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled 

riety name. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Ri Gucession, Copenhagen, Early Late Dutch—Post- 
200, 75c; 0, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00 
1 grower anj Qnions: Crystal Wax, Bermuda, Prizetaker— 
ninixed, certl 500, 75¢; 1,000, “$1.25; 6,000, $5.00.—Tomato: 
usand. re, well rooted, open’ field grown, mossed, labele 
with barlety name; Livingston Globe, Marglobe, Stone, 
fuitimore. June Pink, McGee, Earliana, Gulf State 
Srown Market, ery, Detroit—Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 7: 
Stones, Break 00; 500, $1.50; 1 , $2.50. Pepper, mossed 
ater Chinese Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, 
guarantesd, fad Cayenne—Postpaid: 100, 75c; 200, $1.00; 500, 
42.00; 1,000, $3.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe 
and. satisfaction, guaranteed. Union Plant Company, 
pie 
ynder 
3: 500, Sap Flowers 
Toke, Ga, six Beautiful Geraniums—Six colors, 49c. Hillcrest 
Nurseries, Sonora, Ky. 
LANTS 
ettuce, Water Lilies—All colors: 35c, up. Keep this ad. 
Prepaid: 56) Camry Cottage. Livingston, Ala. 
c; 5,000 an Geraniums Are Most Satisfactory for Yard Decora- 
tin—Twe dozen strong young plants, postpaid, for one 
ooo ti dilar. Any color or mixed. Buckley Geranium Com- 
pany, Sprinefield, Illinois, 

000, $2.50, leas—Over 100 Thousand 2% Years Old Plants— 
rida Special, $1.50; Five different colors, Japonicas, Red, 
and Greate wnite, Pink, Variegated—4 for $2.00, 10-12”. | Excel- 
fmt plants. All prepaid. Malbis Nursery, Daphne, Ala. 

tdoor Plant Collection—1 Geranium, 3 Chrysanthe- 

Big Stem sug 5 Snapdragon, 5 Zinnias. 10 Marigolds, 5 Stocks, 
ollect: 1,00, fp verbena, 5 Petunia, 3 Salvia, 3 Hollyhock—All 56 

ee. postnatd, for $1.00. Naughton Farms, Waxa- 
Beater, Call- Texas 
; $1.5; 
56 cae Now Is Time to Plant Kudzu — The great pasture, 
bey, legume. Write, Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree, 
$ guaranteed, Mlanta, Georgia. 
STA, GA, 
Nursery Stock 
yo Py Peach Trees—Commercial Varieties of Peach Trees at 

Ruby King Me Mrest prices. Write for catalog. Southern Nursery 
sand, or fompany, Winchester, Tenn, 

Pitts, Ga 
fled Seeds 
ment. Satis: Sound Chufas, 9¢ pound. Runner Peanuts, 3c pound. 
b, now form- Paige Pinnell, Gainesville, Florida. 

, Alvany, Ga 
COWPEAS — SOYBEANS 

ts—$1.25 per Brown Whip and New Era Cowpeas. Otootan, Mam- 
collect. Cab- moth Yellow, Tokio, and Laredo Soybeans. Sudan 
100, postpaid, Grass. Cane Seed. 90-Day Sebyes Beans, 
00, postpald Write for Price 

thousand; MUTHERN HARDWARE STORES, Birmingham, Ala, 

Order Your Seeds From Carolina’s Largest Seed 

Cabbage, On- Howe—Write today for ees 1934 Seed Catalog; 
ties; mossed, wot Free on request. B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, 
500 >. 8. C. 

ree. 
00 Potatoes, Hardy Alfalfa -50 Alfalfa, $7.00; 
raid. Highest feet Clover, $3.00 Red Clover, $6.00. All 60-pound 
. Kentucky Wshel. Track, Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 

Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
—T SEE OUR DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT 
ey ON PAGE 22 
ead, We FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE BETTER 
5.000, $4.00; KIND OF FIELD SEED. 
a = MDELITY SEED CO., Box PF-1611, Memphis, Tenn. 
4 
ydale 
Beans 

200. On 
nts. Cale WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
Above planls t is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
1,000, $1.15; iid Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
ind selected; substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
in ventilated pt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 

Satisfaction a cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
nt Compal, ripe Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 

. tesponsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
Substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 

t, oh. Viney 90 Day Velvets—$1.10 bushel. J. H. Palmer, 

for Sale — Write W. F. Winstead, Ran- 
astern “Tera Beans, Cowpeas, Peanuts, Soybeans, Crowder 
prices. Richard Smith, “rennille, Ga. 
AN TS mmoth Yellow Soybeans, $1.65. Tar Heel, Black and 
Size, Full $1. Tokio and Mammoth Brown, $1.40. 
beled $2.50. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. C. 
to 5,000 Bushels Velvet, Beang, 98%  germination—$1.00; 

more, ; rabham ron, ; 

My, $2.25; mixed, $2.00. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 

ret SHORTAGE of BEANS & PEAS” 

d All Bal yon have an extra supply of BEANS AND PEAS 
900; turn them into READY CASH by adver- 

Wo. We through these columns. The cost is little— 
oh # Word. See complete rates at top of first 

Clasified Page. 

3: Te MAIL YOUR AD FOR OUR JUNE ISSUE NOW! - 


CLASSIFIED AD DEPT., 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
Yelvets, $1.10 bushel; Osceola Velvets, 
Also Crowders, Conch 


Cowpeas, 
ind “Peanuts. T. N. Smith, Tennille, 


aa psy Velvet Beans—In two and half_bushel 
ten--cents per bushel. S. Bryant, 


Corn 


Golden Protifi 
ic—The all purpose Yellow Corn— 
Lee, Seed Grower, Corinth, Miss, 


Ngo five dollars thousand. 


paras Bred-u up M Mexican June Corn—Write for sam- 
udzu 
iutseries, 


Jackson. 


Corn 
Buchanan’s Famous Tennessee Grown Seed Corn— 
Paymaster, Mosby, Yellow Dent, White Dent, Big 
Mexican June, Early — June—$1.65 per 
Rich M Tenn 


Indian Chief Corn—Lead all varieties of upland corn 
for past three years. $1.50 per bushel; 100 bushels or 
more, $1.25 per bushel. All prices f.o. b. Madison, Ala. 
Chas. Gormley, Agent, Madison, Alabama. 


Cotton 


D.P.L. 10 Cotton Seed—Lead 30 varieties past_ three 
years. $1.00 per bushel; 100 bushels or more, 75c per 
bushel. Prices f.o.b. Madison, Ala. Order direct. 


Chas. Gormley, Agent, Madison, Alabama. 
Buchanan’s Half and Half — Tennessee grown; ma- 
tures 15 days earlier than seed grown south. Drouth 
resisting; heavy lint yielding; producing more dollars 
any cotton. Catalog Free. 100 pounds. 
3.00; 5 $14.00; 1,000, $26.00; ™ $50.00. Buch- 
anan’s (arth year), Memphis, Tenn 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND BIG 
Not only won most prizes on —— yields in 
and_National Contests but is ahead in most 
at — Stations, and way “ahead on 
year averag 
1 to 9 bushels, $1.50 per bushel; 10 to 50, $1.40; 

50 bushels or more, $1.25 per bushel. 
Shipments made same day Order received. 

On account of earliness, it is especially desirable 
for late planting. Wire us for quick shipments. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 

J. O. Smith, Owner & Mer., COMMERCE, GA. 


Crotalaria 

Crotalaria Spectabilis—A legume which has doubled 
crop yields following. Best soil builder known. In- 
troduced by Government. Returns nitrogen to soil at 
rate of 1,000 pounds nitrate soda per acre. Buy only 
“‘snecially treated’’ seed’’. Simpson Nursery, Box H, 
Monticello, Florida. Established 1902, 


Ginseng 
Grow Ginseng — Roots bring $8.75 pound. Seeds 
ready. Circular Free. C. Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Lespedeza 


BOLL 

State 
tests 
five- 


All Lespedezas_ Reduced — Other Clovers, Grasses, 
Beans—Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
New Crop, Recleaned—Common, Korean, Kobe, and 


fg a 76 Lespedeza_ Seed — Twelve cents pound. 
Jno. W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks 


First Quality Chicks—Daily shipments. Prepaid, 
live delivery guaranteed. Bargain prices. Woodlawn 
Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicks—Bred for te and Profits—20 Best Breeds— 
$6.30, up. Send no money. We ship promptly, c.o.d. 
Write, Bush Greene County Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


Healthy Chicks—Blood tested, stained antigen meth- 
od, under our gupervision. All breeds. Prepaid. Live 
arrival guaranteed. Priced low. Write, Jones Hatchery, 
Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Healthy, ““EGGLINE QUALITY” 
All @hicks Standard Weight, Size, Col 


Big English, or Hansen, or 25 5: 1 
Tancred White Leghorns........$1.75 $3.25 $6.35 
Brown or Buff Leghorns.......... -75 3.25 6.3: 
bear Wh., Bf. Rocks, R. I. Reds 1.75 3.25 6.35 
Orpingtons, Bl. or Wh. Giants 1. . 3.25 6.35 
White or Silver 17 3.25 6.35 
Golden Cross X Pullets......... 4.50 8.0 
All chicks postpaid—-100% % alive guaranteed, 


Big hatches twice each-week. Compliance No. 3361. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and Black Giants— 
$6.50 per 100, plus postage. Blood tested. Certifitate 
of Compliance 218. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill, Alabama. 


Husky, Sturdy Chicks—Reds, 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Buff Minorcas, 
00, $6.75; heavy mixed, $6.40; prepaid, 
Satilla Hatchery, Waycross, Ga. 


BIRMINGHAM HATCHED 
109 500 


0 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. .$4.00 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes... 3.20 40 52.0C 
Barred and Waite KBs 3.20 10 32.09 
Heavy Mixed ... -. 8.20 6.40 32.600 
Special Selections “Slightly Higher. 
PREPAID—100% LIVE DELIVERY— PREPAID. 
Shipments within 150 miles, deduct 

l0c per 100 from above prices. 

DIXIE HATCHERIES, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Alabama Hollywood Chicks—From strictly large type 
hens. High egg record stock, pedigreed. A Holly- 
wood, $8.50 per 100; AAA Tom Barron, $8.50 per 100; 


500 ‘ots, $40.00. Prepaid. Alabama Poultry Farms, 
Calera, Alabama. 


Clardy’s Reston Quality Chicks at Amazing Low 
Cost—All leading breeds. Assorted, as low as $6.30. 
Write show for valuable illustrated literature Free. 
low prices. Spceial Offer. Clardy Hatch- 


Barred Rocks, White 
White Legborns— 
live delivery. 


Sericea Lespedeza Seei—Certified—50 pounds, $8.50; 
100 pounds, $16.00. Frank M. Nash, Treasurer, Sericea 
Growers’ Association, Mt. Gilead, N. C 


Peanuts 
Hog Alabama Runner and Small White Spanish Pea- 
nuts; Ninety Day Running Velvet Beans and Cowpeas— 
Write for low prices. J. B. Bevis, Enterprise,- Ala. 


Seed Peanuts—Order now. We ship only best quality. 
Georgia Runners, Virginia Bunch, 
in the hull, four cents pound; also Small 
Spanish, shelled, five and three-quarter cents 
No orders filled for less than_ fifty pounds. 
Cash with order; f.o.b. Farmers Gin Company, 
Edison, Georgia. 


Peas 
wpeas—Mixed, $1.85; Clays, $2.00, _ bushel. 
vane Tennille, Ga. 


For Sale—Cowpeas—Write us for prices. 
Robison, Jackson, 


For Sale—Blue Goose, Speckle, Clays, Pole Cat Peas. 
Morris Glass, Gordo, Ala. 


Tron or Clay Peas—$2.00 bushel; 


J. 


Settle & 


mixed, f.o.b 


cars; 2%-bushel bags. Check with order. . Salley; 
Salley, S. C. 

Sound_ Mixed, $2.30 bushel; Whippoorwills, Eras, 
$2.40. Freight paid five bushels, up. Geo. W. Heard, 
Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 

For Sale—3,000 Bushels Peas, Peanuts, Sorghum 


Seed, po. Mexican June Corn, and Soybeans—Write 
Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


For Sale—New Crop Brabham Peas, 
Peas, $2.00; Running Velvet Beans, $1.15. All per 
bushel. All 2%-bushel bags. Send remittance. B. T. 
Marshall Warehouse, Fort Valley, Georgia. 


Subject to Being Unsold—Offer the following Peas 
at $2.00 per peck, here: Sugar Crowders, Cream Crowders, 
Black Crowders, White Conch, and Lady Fingers. Ask 
for prices, Brabham, Iron, and Unknown Peas; Otootan, 
Laredo, Biloxi, and Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. V. R. 
Bush, Albany, G 


Peas, $2.50 bushel; Whips, $2.35; 
$2.25; Mixed, $2.00. Orders less than 25 bushels, 10c 
bushel higher. Nicest stock ever offered. Sound and 
clean. Account cotton pedeesien, look for heavy demand. 
Cash with order. G, P. Walker, Hurtsboro, Ala. 


Watermelons and Cantaloupes 

Early Market Queen—FEarliest, Sweetest Watermelon 
Known—Ripens 60 days from planting. Five dozen, 
10c, coin; ounce, 50c. William Thornton, Jesup, Ga. 


Guaranteed—Pure Selected Stone Mountain Water- 
melon; Genuine Rockyford, Hales Best Cantaloupe Seed. 
a oqund. delivered. Clyde Maddox, Flowery Branch, 

eorgia 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Reds, Barred Rocks, Cornish Game, White Leghorns. 
Harris’ Hatcheries, Pelham, Ga. 


Buff Leghorns—Chicks, riced low for May 
delivery. Write, Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Leg- 
horns—Write for prices. Certificate No. 3888. Pee Dee 
Hatchery, Hartsville, S. C. 


Nevada Hatchery Chicks — Leading breeds. Strong, 
healthy chicks. Fair prices. Square deal. id to- 
day for free circular and prices. Nevada Hatchery, 
Nevada, Missouri. 


Virginia Veistnacian Supervised Blood Tested Chicks 
— diarrhea agglutination tested. Leghorns, Rocks, 

Low _ prices. Trai il’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


BREEDING FARM CHICKS 
Mississippi State Accredited, 100% Free of White 
Diarrhea. Southern Champion Layers bs af s Fair. 

Low _Prices—Cataleg Free—Code No. 523. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box 100-A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Chicks—Strong, Healthy Chicks—From fine quality 
parent stock. Quick growing. Excellent layers. 
one of America’s greatest breeding institutions. 
rieties. Low prices. Illustrated catalog Free. 
Farms, Box 924, Clinton, Missouri. 


and Small White © 


$2.25; mixed - 


Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 


MAY BABY CHICKS FROM OUR LARGE HENS 
WILL GI Ls YOU A HEAVY WINTER 

PRODUCTI ON. 

Trapnest Snebien Pedigreed Males. Blood Tested 

by the North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

for B.W.'D. Largest and oldest State Accredited 

Farm. Diarrhea Free. 

ergot North Carolina Hatchery Association. 

Cat and Prices on request. Compliance No. 9492. 

CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, Champion, N, C. 


Make Bigger he ng with Chicks from Bagby’s Record 
Layers—1932 Wi .8-egg average per 
Murphysboro, Ill.; and 
Missouri contests. Livability guarantee protects 
againset loss first two weeks. discounts on early 
orders. Low prices. Leading varieties, and sex-guar- 
anteed chicks. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Farms, 
Box 514, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Mother Bush Chicks—Have proven satisfactory with 
customers in 40 States for years. Bred for Eggs and 
Profits. 20 Varieties. $6.30, up, including Minorcas, 
Brahmas, Silver Wyandottes, Langshans, White, Bul? 
Orpingtons, White, Black Giants, White, Buff, Barre: 
Rocks, Anconas, Buff, Brown, White Leghorns, Reds. 
Send no money. Prompt shipments; c.o.d. New catalog, 
new prices. Astounding special offers today. Bush 
Hintehony, Dept. 180, Clinton. Missouri. 


A BABY CHICK will eat 2 pounds of feed through 
six weeks of age. _The cost of this amcunt of 
JAZZ ALL MASH STARTER 

IS APPROXIMATELY 7 CENTS. 


Why experiment with cheap feed when the cost is 
Kal an, Your chicks will live and grow on 


ALL MASH STARTER 
For Sale at All borane and Feed Stores. 


MILLING CO., of 
Feed MIN MINGMAM, ALAB. 


Spring Sale Mor-Eg Chicks—Amazing reductions on 
these nationally known Mi§ssouri Board Accredited 
Chicks. Leading breeds; all grades. From flocks spe- 
fee cuiled and mated for egg production, size, health, 
and type. Real bargains. Real money makers. Immedi- 
ate shipments. repaid. No money down. 100% 
Live arrival guaranteed. Write now for lowest sale 
prices. Special offer, Free pind Smith Bros. 
Hatcheries, 116 Cole Street, Mexico, Missouri. 


Atz’s Famous Chix — Superior Reds, Wrandetien, 
Barred. White, and Buff Beaut 


bition grade, “le ‘higher. Blood tested for B.W.D. 
stained antigen; all reactors removed; had as low. as 

of 1% reaction. Write for other breeds and beautifully 
illustrated catalog. Compliance 70. Atz’s Hatchery, 
Milltown, Indiana. 


100% BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 

Stained ‘Antigen Method bed 
and White Rocks. 83. 8s $7. #35. So 
R. Reds, 0 7.35 35.50 


- $2. 
Wh. Wyand’ts 2.9 
Butt’ Orpingtons and Silver 


Laced Wyandottes ..... 2.30 4.35 8.25 39.50 
Jersey Black Giants and 
t Brahmas .... 75 5.00 9.00 ..... 
White and Brown Leghorns 2.10 3.65 6.65 32.50 
Bf. Leghorns and Anconas. 2.10 3.65 6.65 32.50 
White Leghorns, Big Eng- 
lish Laying Strain.. 2.20 3.85 7.35 35.50 
White Leghorns, Holiywood > +4 4.35 re 39.50 
Heavy Assorted .......... 3.65 6.65 32.50 


FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCERS. 
ORDER OUR BIG Lee OR 
HOLLYWOOD LEGH 

Prepaid — 100% 


PALMER HATCHERY, 
G. T, CARTER, Lessee, SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 


Chicks From Fully Developed Parentage Stock— 
Hatched in electric machines. 18 Breeds to choose from. 


you against loss in first 14 days. 


Baby Chicks 
BUY HULL’S 
QUALITY CHICKS NOW! 
23 50 100 
8. White Leghorns... 


00 $3. $6.90 
Ss. Rhode Island Reds.. 2. 3.65 6.90 
R. White Wyandottes.. 2. 


Delta White 
Heavy Assorted ....., 1.85 


Compliance Certificate No. 3. 
PREPAID — LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


J. CA HATCHERY, 
3361-G SUMMER AVE., MEMPHIS, TENN 


Purebred Hi-Grade Chicks — Bred for ar layers of 
large eggs and priced within your reach. S. C. Reds, 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Buff Or 
Wyandottes: 100, $6.95: 500, $34.50; 1,000, $68.00. An- 
as, Brown, Buff, White Leghorns: 100, i 50; 500, 
$32.50; 1,000, $64.0: AA extra good chicks, Ic per 
chick higher. wiher’ “heavy mixed or light mixed: 100, 
$6.40; 1,000, $64. Can furnish Silver Laced, Colum- 
bia Wyandottes, Giants, Minorcas. We pay postage. 
yuarantee 100% live delivery. All chicks backed by 
14-day replacement guarantee a in price list. 
Immediate deliveries. Can ship c.o.d. Order direct 
from ad. Compliance Certificate. 7753. Glendale, 
Box 35, Milltown, Indiana. 


THOUSANDS WEEKLY AT THESE LOW PRICES. 
5 100 
White: Glens: 2.75 $4.50 $8.00 
3.5 0 


$2 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks 2.00 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons 2.00 


White and S. L, Wyandottes 200 
aeuate Leghorns, Brown Leghorns. 2.00 


Send your order today and get them when 
them. Prompt shipment. (Over 300 miles, 
cents postage; over 400 miles, 


ou want 
add 10 
add 20 cents postage). 
PREPAID — LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
Compliance Certificate No. 7801. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, ALA. 


100,000 Davis Chicks Each Week—Hatched in our new 
electric 65,000-egg unit Smiths. Our motto: ‘‘Good Stock 
~—Good Equipment—Better Chicks.’’ For immediate ship- 
ment—-Barred, Buff, White Rocks, S. C. Reds, Buff 
a White Wyandottes, Dei hite and Buff Minor- 
cas: $7.45, 100; $22.20, 300. Columb a, Silver Laced 
Wrandottes, and Rose Comb Reds: $7.9 (Tom 
Barron’s English strain) White Leghorns, *wavis strain) 
Buff Brown Leghorns, and Anconas: 95, 

3 Light Brahmas, Black and White 

: Mixed heavy breeds: $6.30, 100. 

light ‘breeds, $6.30, 100. We pay _post- 

guarantee 100% live delivery, and replace at 

half price any chicks lost first fourteen days. Write 

for free catalog and liberal quantity discounts. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. Code 1 


CONTINENTAL CHICES 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


23 50 100 500 
White or Brown Leghorns. % 00 $3.65 $6.90 $33.75 
Anconas.... 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
R. I. Reds, Buff Rocks.... 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
Barred or White Sous... 2.00 3.65 690 33.75 
Wh. Wyandts, Buff Orps.. 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
Black or White Minorcas.. 2.35 4.25 7.90 37.50 
Buff Minorcas, S. L. Wyan 35 4.25 7.90 37.50 
Brahmas, Jer, B Giants 2.50 4.75 8.90 42.50 
Jersey White Giants....... 3.00 5.50 10.00 a 
Heavy Mixed ............ -85 3.50 6.50 oy 
White Pokin Ducklings. 50 15.00 70.00 


100% Live Delivery. No. 2276. 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX G, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Buy Our Master Bred Chicks—They cost you no more. 
Purebred, blood tested stock. Selected, bred, mated 28 
years by one of America’s oldest established firms. 
Assures greater egg production, large eggs. bigger 
broilers, more profits. Master Bred Single Comb Reds, 
Barred, Buff, ite Rocks, Buff Orpingtons. White 
Wyandottes, 100, $6.80; 500, $33.50; 1,000, 

Brown, Buff, White Leghorns: 100. 
$6.50; 500, $32.00; 1,000, $63.00. Have heavy assorted 
and light’ assorted at lower prices. or AA Grade 
Chicks, add le per chick. Prices f.o.b. here. Have Silver 
Laced, Columbia Wyandottes, ge We use ay 
antigen B. W. D. whole blood 


Compli- 
ance Certificate No. oll ‘Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 


Box, 24, Ramsey, India 


Jersey White Giants 
White Giants, Black Buff Minorcas, Laken 
— Chicks, Eggs. ‘thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
ansas. 


Eggs from Prize Mating—$3.00; Grand _heavy-weight 


mating, $2.00; sitting, postpaid. Olin Evans, Wood- 
stock, Virginia. 
Leghorns 
White Leghorn—From 300 Egg Strain-—$1.00 sitting, 
postpaid. Marion New, Fort Payne, Ala. 
Turkeys 
Giant Bronze Turkey Eggs—$2.25 dozen, delivered. 
Z. J. Lee, Red Oak, Georgia. 
Bourbon Red Poke. Eggs—$3.00 dozen; $20.00 
hundred. Mrs. R. H. Barnette, Gri Ga. 
Incubators 
Lowest in History Prices on Used Incubators—Bought 


from Buckeye! ‘Standard makes traded in on new Buck- 
eyes. Broken or missing parts replaced. If you want 
good machine cheap, we have machine near you on 
which you save freight. Write us. The Bucreye Incu- 
bator Company, 2323 East 67th Street, Cleveland, Onio. 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
by grand champions. Fisher Brothers, 
ron, 


Registered Duroc Boars—Sired by .Miracle, world’s 
champion boar. Best blood in South. Prices reasonable. 
Huie Bros., College Park, Ga. 


Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White, Silver Lace, C 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, White, Buff Minorcas, 
White Rhode Islands: $7.00 per 100; $34.50 per 500. 
Black and White Giants, Light Brahmas: $9.00 per 100; 
44.50 per 500. wae. Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas: 

.50 per 100; ha bog per 500. Heavy mixed: $6.30 per 
100; n make shipment immediately. 

bois County H: 


$31.50 Cai 
Compliance 4633. Dui y Hatchery, 
Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana, 


For Sale--Hogs and Pigs—We have several five and 
six months old purebred Big Bene Duroc-Jersey Boars 
and Gilts. Also 8 and 10 weeks old Pigs. These are 
sired by Avondale Airmaster 300423; dam Avondale 
Daisy 752076, Avondale a 752080, Avondale Lassie 

dy 7520’ These pigs are typical, 


and are fr 
call, or better still visit, Avondale Mills Demonstration 
Farm, Sycamore, Alabama 


Let Ae Re Your Selling.—These little 
ads will work t and charge Uttle for 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


33.75 
10,000, $12.50. Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto 3375 
Potatoes — 300, White Rocks 2.00 3.65 6.90 33.75 
3.65 6.90 33.75 
All plants shipped Express Prepaid. Highest — 3.50 6.50 32.50 
100% live delivery guaranteed or duplicate a 
3.50 6.40 
3.50 6.40 
3.50 6.40 
guarantee 100% live delivery and profect you 14 days 
with liberal replacement guarantee, described in free 
catalog and list. Can c.o.d__ Immediate 
horns—Prepaid prices and alive delivery: 100, $6.50; 
$1.50; 1,™, We pay post guarantee live delivery and protect 
Barred, White, Buff 
as 
= 
d: ™ 
ants well € n fee etc., 


| 
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Classified Ads 


Essex 
_ Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Registered Essex. 
‘Ham npshi ires 


Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala. 


ne Blooded, Registered Hampshires Sows for Sale, 


Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox, Brothers, 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


Black, Big Bone—Bred Sows, Gilts, 


Poland Chin s- 
Union Springs, Ala. 


Pies. J. A. Weems, 


Guernseys 
Registered Guernseys—Accredited and negative Bull 
Calves, twenty-five dollars and up; Heifers, forty dollavs 
and up; Yearlings, $75.00. Jack Corbett, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, 


Jerseys 
Natural Muley Registered Jersey 
Lucien Anderson, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


Bulls. 


Registered Jersey Cows, Bulls, and Calves—At mod- 
erate prices. W. A. Gardner, Auburn, Ala. 


Agents—Salesmen 


$6.00 Hourly With Amazing Invention — Refinishes 
old, shabby autos like new for low cost. No rubbing, 
polishing, waxing, or painting. Lasts to 12 months. 
Wipes on with cloth. Free sample. Karnu, Dept. W-47, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : 


Men or Women!—Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Route—Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Pay starts immediately. Bright future. Blair Labo- 
ratories, Dept. P-22, Lynchburg, Va. 


Smash Go Prices —Santos Coffee, 12c pound, 
$1.09 sive Tonic, 14¢. Rezor 
100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 
150 other bargains. 
Carnation Co., PR, 


Agents— 
4-ounce Vanilla, 
Blades, 5 for 
Christmas Cards, 21 in box, L4e. 
Experience unnecessary. Write 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Tea and Coffee Route Men—Big reliable national com- 
pany needs more men immediately. Previous experience 
unnecessary, but must be physically able and willing 
to service 200 steady consumers on ae a route and 
work 8 hours a day. Routes pay up to $37.50 a week, 
Write Albert Mills, Route Mgr., 4553, Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Batteries 


New Light Plant Batteries Except Jars—$44.00. up 
Home Light 


inc “luding old batteries. As good as any. 
ttery Co., Albers, Illinois. 
Bees and Bee Supplies 
Pee Hives—Best quality, chea Write for large 


free catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 


Machinery 
Fairbanks Morse Diesel Engine—15 HP, 10 KVA 
230 Volt Generator—Complete, in good running condi- 
tion. Reasonable. Don C. Works, P. O. Box 310u, 
Miami, Florida. 


Photo Finishing 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, doubl 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed pon Poss 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coln. Rays Photo Ser ‘ade, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Special Bargains — Alternating and Direct Current 
Generators. % Horse Alternating Motors, $12.90, Many 
others. Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago. 


GU" Ok BARGAINS 
FOR QUICK SELLIN 
Limited stock of high grade Faas Ohio Walking 
Cultivators especially built for the South. These we e 
bought from the manufacturer before labor rates and 
material costs advanced. They would be a bargain 
at much higher prices, but we are giving you the 
advantage of our saving. , 
A Card will bring you Complete Prices and 
Description. Write 
LOEB HARDWARE CO., INC., Montgomery, Ala. 


Rock Bottom Prices—New ‘‘Jay Bee’’ Feed Master— 
Low priced, high quality, all-steel hammer feed grinder. 
Operates with any farm tractor. Biggest capacity. 

irinds every feed grown. Write for prices, terms, etc.. 
quickly. J. B. Sedberry, 33 33 Hickory St., Utica, N: Y. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—Hizh- 
est prices guaranteed. Send articles or write. Licensed 
by United States Government. Information free. 
United States Gold Purehasing Company, Dept. 10, 
59 E. Madison, Chicago. 


Red Polls 


ered Red Polled Bulls for Sale — Reasonable 
Win-Mock Farms, Advance, N. C. 


She 


Hampshire, Shropshire, and Southdown Sheep. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


Regist 
prices. 


Two or More Breeds | 
For Holstein or Guernsey Dairy Calves — Write 
Coburns, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Highest Quality, Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heit- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Livestock Supplies 


Free Catalog—Quotes Lowest Prices on Full Line 
livestock and poultry remedies, sypplies,_ vaccines, bac- 
terins, hog cholera serum and virus. Fidelity Labora 
tories, Inc., 990 Exchange Ave., Chicago. 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer od required to return dogs within the 
tim to advertiser’s contract. 


Beeswax—Worked into bee comb foundation or ac- 
cepted in trade for bee supplies. Lowest prices. Big 
catalog free. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


Buggies 

Spring Wagons, Harness. 

Indiana. 


Buggies, Split Hickory 


Factories, Lawrenceburg, 


Canning Supplies 
Prices —- Sanitary Cans, Sealers 
Mauldin, 


Special 
Cookers, Retorts—Write, C. 
Educational 


We Sell New, Used Educational 
Globe Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Books, Courses. 


Used Correspondence Courses and Educational Boois— 
Sold, rented, exchang' Catalog — 3,500 Bargains— 
Free. (Courses bought). Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 


Fertilizers 
HARDWOOD ASHES 


The Better Fertilizer—Rich in Potash. 
Price—From 60 cents to $1.00 per 100 pounds, 
according to freight rates. 

R. V. KIMBLE, HELENA, ARK. 


Grave Markers 


$12.00, Beautiful Victoria Granite Grave Markers— 
English Shepherd Puppies — Guaranteed. Ricketts Full size; lettered free; freight paid. Gharentesd. 
Farm, Kincaid, Kansas. Granite Arts, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska. 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Collies—Lists, 10c, 
Puppyland, Box PF, Pana, Tllino Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 
Collie Pups—Heel Drivers—Males, $5.00; females, Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Grinding 


$5.00. Clenton Lee, Flemingsvurg, Ky. 


Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rat Terrier Pups—Bred for ratters. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


English Shepherd Puppies—Special prices this spring. 
List, 5c. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Free Dog Book—Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care, and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. — Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Miscellaneous 


Many Roots, Herbs, Barks of Value in field and forest. 
Book and details, 10ce. Botanical 5, New Haven, Conn, 


Sell your farm products ‘‘The Classified Ad Way.” 
Rates sad circulation are given top of this page. 


$100.00 Per Ton and Up fer Certain Common Weeds, 
Roots, and Barks—-Particulars, l0c. BR. Merritt, 1752 
Nicholson, St. Louis. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Ha 


Ag 
Hay—No. 3 Johnson Hay—Seven dollars; better grades, 
fifty and eleven fifty ; on cars here. All sound 
arm I t & Seed Co., Brooksville, 


Mississ! ppi. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Twelve Ladies Wanted Immediately—To Demonstrate 
Actual Samples Snag-proo‘ed Hosiery to Friends—-Up 
to $16.00 weekly without canvassing. Samples Free. 
Send hose size. American Hosiery Mills, Dept. W-70, 
Indianapolis. 


Help Wanted—Male 
I Have Good Proposition for Ambitious Man—Write, 
NSTA, Enterprise, Ala. 
Old Firm Wants Men to Travel—Experience_unneces- 
sary. Bonus and weekly check arrangement. McBrady, 
B-1047 VanBuren, Chicago. 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert atitomobile 


all. No 
Nashville Auto "School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Make Pr oducts Yourself — ‘Formula catalog Free. 
Kemico, B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 


nted — Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
Free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 


Man Wanted for Rawleigh Route of 800 ng aN 


Write immediately. Rawleigh, Dept. E-Sa-PGF, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries— 


Agents — Undersell stores. Free catalog.  Jobbers. 


J-504 8. Crawford, Chicago. 


New Vanilla Deal—Indian Medicines That Sell—Cos- 
metics and ten big profit offers. Write, Leone, Inc., 
Dept. LPF-3, Memphis, Tenn. 


Colored People—Big Money—Sell New Hair Straight- 
ener — Upwards $25.00. Free case offer. Valmor, 
5249-PF Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


Cash Income Daily—Resilvering Mirrors at Hom 
Replating autoparts, tableware, etc. Outfit furnished. 
Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Make Up to 300% Profit in Bargain Store Business— 
Sell new and used clothing. No experience 


Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line de and 10¢ necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
plays: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household 
Cement; 79 different items, many new, exclusive. Up 
125% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept, 105-X, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 


Hosiery 


Men’s Fancy Rayon Plaited Hose—Imperfects: 16 
pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. on - 
omy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N. C. 


Ladies’ Beautiful Silk Hose, 5 pairs, 
Fancies, 10 pairs, $1.00; slightly imperfect. 
tion guaranteed. Thriit Hosiery Co., Lexington, N. 


Ladies’, Men’s, Children’s Hosiery — $1.75 dozen. 
Guaranteed. Numerous other arficles. New catalog just 
out; if interested, write yr it. L. 8. Sales Company, 
Dept. A, Asheboro, N. 


$1.00. Men’s 
Satisfac- 


c, 


Cash for Goid Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% full 
value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Licensed by United 
States Government. Information free. Chicago Gold 
Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


Fight Guaranteed Prints, Two BPeaut 
Weight Professional Enlargements with 
veloped, 25 cents. Perfect Film Service Box 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Kodak Finishing that Satisfles—Velox Quali page 
Send us one roll and you will be 
sults. Old photos any kind Copied and Refin 
Films Developed, 10¢ per roll; Prints, 4e, 5¢ n 
each, Free for Every Dollar spent at Lollar’s for Tue te 
Films and Kodak Finishing, you get one 8x10 Ent 
ment finished on double weight portrait paper he 
Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. (20 year % 
Kodak Finishing business.) 


Pianos 


Used Pianos and Organs Beet Sold, 


ed, Rebuilt—Anywhere. Roy Repel. 


Tuned, 
Gist, Scottsboro, Ala 


Pocket Radio é 


Sensational ‘‘Pocket $2.00 — 
Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. Cutaleg Me. 


Quilt Pieces 


Four Pounds (30 prints, 
less, $1.00, postpaid. 2% Pounds Fancy Siks 4am 


ant se $1.00, postpaid. Variety Stores, 

Radios 
House-Auto Radio — Free sample. D-20th Century 


Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 


Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Crowns, Bridges. 
Jewelry—And receive cash by return mail. I pay more 
because I refine into dental gold. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment returned. Licensed by United States 
jovernment. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Co., 1500 
Hennepin Ave., Minne polis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Up to $20.00 Paid for Indian Head Cents; Half 
C ents, $125.00; large Copper Cents, $500.00, etc. Send 
dime for list. Romano’s, D, Springfield, 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know that Coin Collec- 
tors p»y up to $100.00 fot certain United States Cents? 
And high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all 


Mass. 


kinds. Send 4¢ for large Coin Folder. May mean much 
— to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, 
exas. 


Paints 


House Paint — About 5,650 gallons. White, ivory. 
cream, gray, red. Fine qu:lity. While it lasts, 85¢ 
gallon; 80c¢ in 5-gallon containers; discounts on quantity. 
Don’t overlook these values. It’s a world-beater. Action 
on your part will save you big money. Order now. 
Morris Bell, 301-C Broadway, Kansas City, “Missouri. 


Patent Attorneys 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept, 382, Washington, D. C. 


Roofing 


ROOFING—ALL KINDs§ 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING. 
STEEL 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 
VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
Write for FREE Samples and freight paid prices, 


BIRMINGHAM FENCE ROOFING CO., 
DEPT. PS-12, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Schools anl Colleges 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
futuure life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-3175 

month; may_ secure valuable information free. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Tobacco 


Leaf Sweetened in Field Equals Manufactured—Sam- 
ple. 10c. W. A, Parker, Forest, Virginia. 


Inventions Commercialized — Patented or 
Fisher Mfg, Co., 545 Enright, St. 
issour 


Invenfors—Don’t risk delay in protecting your ideas. 
Write for Free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and 
“Record of Invention’? form. Prompt, careful, efficient 
service. My success built upon strength of satisfatory 
service to inventors located in every St»te in the Union. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Attorney, 773 
Adams Building, Washington, D. 


Pension Attorneys 


War Veterans and Dependents Claims. John H. 
White, RegYstered Pension Attorney, Borger, Texas. 


Photo Finishing 
Rolls Developed and 16 Prints, 25c—20 Reprints, 25c. 
Photosnop, Sweetwater, Texas. 


Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 3¢ to 6c. 
Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wilson 


Postpaid—Natural Leaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.2; 
Smoking, $1.00. Alpheus Wilson, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tennessee Goldleaf—High grade Smoking, 10 ‘pounds, 
$1.00; Chewing, 8 pound. Postpaid. Sunshine Farm, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaii—Selected Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 


pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Norman Jolley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed — Juicy Redleaf Conve 10 


poun's, $1.25; extra Smoking, $1.10. Buford 


Mertin, Tenn. 


Tennessee Redleaf— Rich, mild Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Postpaid. Walter Crews, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—> ae be good or mon 


Tobacco, ey back. 
5; 10 pounds Smoking, $1.2. 


10 pounds Chewing, $1.6 
J. Usry, Fulton, Ky. 


Two Crystal Stiple Enlargements Free With First 
Roll—25e. Photoshop, 4112-A Oriole, Chicago. 


Two Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed Prints — 25 
cents. Mays Photo Shop, Box 870, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20 Reprints—25c. Film developed, two prints each 
negative, 25c. Skrudland, 4118-A Overhill, Chicago. 


Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 Enlargements 
—25c, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 


Films Developed—Any size, 25c coin, including two 
Enlargements. oe tury Photo Service, Box 829, 
LaCrosse, Wiscons' 


Spesial Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
5e; pri 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnatt. Ohio. 


Rolls Developed and Eight Quality Prints—25c; re- 
prints, 3c; two 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, 
North, South Carolina. 


Colored Enlargement with each roll of film developed 
and printed, 25c. Quick service. LaCrosse Film Com- 
pany, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected. Bed, Aged, 
Chewing, 10 pounds. $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Lawrencé 
Riggs, Dresden, Tenn. 


Look!—Gold Old Mellow Smoking or Chewing—Five 
peunds. 50c. And it’s guaranteed. Riverview Planta- 
tion, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Sweet Juicy Red Leaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, x 5, 90c. Smoking, 10, $1.23; 
5, 75c. Alton Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 


“Pride of Dixie’’—Cigarette or Pipe Tobacco—Mild 
Five pounds and box 5c cigars, $1.09; cigarette roller, 
papers free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Money Back Guarantee—Highest quality long mel 
Redleaf. Chewi ing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 300 
Postpaid. R. R. Simmons, Como, Tenn. 


Postpaid—24-28 Inches, Rich, Mellow, Juicy, Red 
Leaf. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.0. 
Guaranteed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpsid—Bulk Sweetened Mellow Red 
quality guaranteed. 10 pounds Chewing, $1.35; extra 
$1.10. Alf Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


Insecticides 
Kill Insects with Tobacco Dust—For dusting vegeta- 


Trial Offer—Roll films developed correctly, 5c; high 
gloss prints, 3c each. F. R, B. Photo Co., Dept. F. 
1503 Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We supply everything. Publix, 568-SP Roosevelt, 
Chicago. 


Dresses, 40c; Novelties, 4c; Men’s Ties, 7c; Milli- 
nery, 35c; Chiffon Hose, 20c. Amazing prices. Big 
profits. Catalog Free. Wholesalers, Department 133, 
1379 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 
DESIRABLE WHITE ORGANIZERS AND 
SALESMEN (Men or Women) 
who will produce can make profitable and perma- 
nent connection with the 
PRAETORIANS (Scientific Lite Insurance on 
Easy.Monthly Payment Plan). 
Particulars, Write 

E PRAETORIANS, 
E. AD. AMS, Supervisor of the Southeast. 
521% North 18th Street, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


$2.00 Hourly with New, Scientific Cream that mends 
all cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and 
thread. Stands laundering. Free sample. w-No- 
More Co., Dept. W-860, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sales_Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Cata- 
log cf Household Deals, Cosmetics, Extracts, etc. Make 
big money selling your friends and neighbors. _ Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 


1934’s Money Marvels—Two Magic Cosmetic Lines— 

For wh.te and colored. No money ee experience poate. 

Agents doing wonderful. Free samples and sample 

Keystone Dept. KPF-10, Memphis, 
‘ennessec 


ertilizer for everything. 2. undred pounds. on Roll Developed, 8 Prints. Oil Painted Enlargement— 

cheaper, $35.00. Norfleet Company, Winston-  95¢. Prompt service. ork guaranteed. Janesville 

jalem, Film Service, C4, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Instructions Films Developed—se per re Prints, 3c each. Ask 


Wanted !—Common Weeds by Steady Buyers!—Details 
10c coin. International Agency, Cincinnati. 


Machinery 
Make Money Grinding Bread Meal with New South 
Corn Mill—Write for catalog. American Corn Mill 
Company, Winston-Selem, N, C. 


Saw Millis, Planers, Eagers, Wood Saws. 
Mfg. Company, Statesville, N. C. 


Turner 


for Special Bargain List. noke Photo Finishing 
Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


Films each negative and Free 
Enlargement Cou! Negatives printed, only 2c 
each. Summers’ "Service Unionville, Missouri. 


“Golden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounls Smoking or Chewing, $1.00; bor of 
Twists Free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


Postpaid, Guaranteod. Carefully Selected, Hand Pick 
10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c. Real Smokins, 
10, $1.25; 5, 75¢e. Ralph pe Dresden, Tent 


Kentucky's Guaranteed Red Leaf—Chewing, mild 


mellow Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Double-bl 
knife, recipe Free. Kentucky Farms, Murray, Ky. 


‘obacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed. Very Best 
Bulk Sweetened Chewing, mellow and juicy, 10 bee 
2. 40; extra good Smoking, $1.15. John Butts, 


Roll Developed, Two Guaranteed Prints each good 
negative, 25¢ coin. Enlargement cou Reprints, 
2%c. Daily service. Willard’s,; Box 3535- 35-0, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, 


Best Engine Power Steel Hay gg gs Best 
horse power steel hay press, $125. Write for cuts 
and detailed information. Matin. Mfg. Co., Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia. 


High Class Kodak Finishing—Inclose only 25¢ stamps 
or coin with film. Prints back by next mail.. Extra set 
free with ad. Silver Glo Finishing (Co., Box 717, 
Macon, Georgia. 


BUY AND SELL AT A PROFIT 


LAS 
honey or syru 
small Classifie 


Every month more Progressive Farmer readers find it profit- 
able to sell their surplus products by advertising thru our 
classified columns. 
if you haven’t something to exc 
have some purebred pigs or select planting seed, poultry, 


Check over your farm right now and see 
2 for cash. Perhaps you 


whatever —% you can find buyers with a 


Ad. TRY I 
“LET CLASSIFIED ADS DO YOUR SELLING.” 


Tobac id d—Aged Chem 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. dame 
Sharon, Tenn. 
Use the Best—Postpaid, .Guaranteed—Very mi 


inch Redleaf—Chewing, sweet and mellow Ber 
Pounds, $1.50. Bost Smoking, $1.25, with pipe. 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn 


d, Afr-cured Chewing—10 pounds 


Hea Long, Re Bright 
95e. Mila Burley Cigarette Smoking—10, 
Burley Scraps—10, 85c. Guaranteed, or money 
Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 

“‘Kentucky’s Favorite” — Guaranteed, 
Chewing. or Smoking—10 pounds, Doras 
Plugs, manufacturing recipe and fla 08. 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 

ord to. sellt. 


What do you have that you far 
may be farm machinery, surplus livestock. 
land or poultry, Whatever it is 
will uyers. 


M1 East | 
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actured—Sam- 

rounds, $1.25; 
en, Tenn. 
10 ‘pounds, 
nshine Farm, 


—Chewing, 10 
rman Jolley, 


Chewing, 10 
uford Adams, 
gz, 10 pounds, 
Jalter Crews, 
money back. 
ioking, $1.25. 
Guaranteed. 
25. Lawrence 


‘hewing—Five 
‘view Planta- 


Leaf—Chew- 
s, 10, $1.25 


pbacco—Mild. 
arette roller, 


long mellow 
oking, $1.00. 


Classified Ads 


big at cost when you use Pro- 

ae Farmer and Southern Ruralist Classified Ads. 
rate is low for the large circulation. 


Tobacco 
Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very Best Fancy Redleaf— 
44-30 inches long, aged, melivwed, and juicy. Chewing, 
49 pounds, Extra Smoking, $1.25; pipe Free. 


Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Rich, = bulk 
greetened, long, red. Juicy Chewing, 16 pounds, $1.4 
atra Smoking, $1. 20. Recipe for chewing free. Mrs 
fidd Hamlin, Route No. 3, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Old, mellow, air-cured Chew- 
ing, bulk flavor, or extra mild pipe and cigarette Bur- 
ey, 0 pounds, $1.35. Manufacturing formula, box 
qwist free. Dixie Tobacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Two years old, high grade, 
Redleaf Chewing. 24-28 inches long, hand picked. 
Chewing, rich, ripe eta 10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c; 
No. 1 Smoking, 10, $1.25. S. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


fancy, 


Postpaid—30 extra large manufactured Twists, $1.25. 
Guaranteed Golden Pipe and Cigarette Smoking, extra 
mild quality, 5-pound carton, $1.25. Cigarette roller, 
pipe, and papers free. Wholesale Tobacco Company, 
Milburn, Kentucky. 


Barn Curéd Tobacco—Long Red Leaf, 
wing—No trash, sand, and mould. 10 po $1.25 
delivered 3rd Zone; Smok ing, 9 pounds, $1. ‘0. arene 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Alma 

Dealers, Alma, Ga. 


Save on Your Tobacco—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
patural, $1.00; 30 full are sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural, $1. 00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. ers Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky, 


Ilackies, Camels, Chesterfields—$1.10 per carton (10 
packages), including pastage. Five cartons one brand 
minimum order, except Chesterfields, 15 cartons. Ship- 
ped from factories. Send money order. Memphis Cig- 
arette Company, Dept. 2, Memphis, Tennessee. Refer- 
ence, Manhattan Bank, ‘No Arkansas orders accepted. 


Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko Kills Trees. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


Wagons 


White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 


abs and price list. Also for buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon, 


Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Buy Your Hickory Wagons Direct — Factory prices, 
and make money waning same. Write, Piedmont Com- 
pony (Sales Office), O. Box 570, Atlanta, Ga. 


Water Systems 
WATER PUMPS WATER 


Have you a spring, creek, or artesian well having 
ad fall or more, flowing 2 gallons per minute 

re? If so, you can RAISE WATER 75 FEET 
OR MORE WITH A RIFE RAM to your House, 
Barns, or for Irrigation. No power bill. Saves 
Tabor. Saves money. Saves Time. Money’s Worth 
or money back. Send for Catalog No. 5. 


RIFE RAM & PUMP WORKS, 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns, and 
tecelve cash by return mail. Highest prices guaranteed. 
Old reliable firm; licensed by United States Government. - 
Information free. Standard Gold Refining Company, 
48 Lemcke Building, Indiana. 


Want to Buy 
id, Antique Books di 
J. R. Young, Bluffton, C. 


Yard Goods 


Bargain Bundle, 15 Yards—Only $1.39. Prints, per- 
chambrays, shirtings, etc. (4 yards of 

or more). All new a clean goods. 30 Yards, 
fer, Beautiful Surprise Premium Free with 2 bundles. 
; ¢.o.d., plus a few cents postage charges. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Special this month, 5 pounds 
Silk Pieces, sine, Goods "co and 

merican Dress is Co. (Dept 

Mt East 188th St., New York, N. Y. 


“Boys, Isn’t This One a 
Beauty” 


I’ve wanted to have 
a pig in my Club Work 
for a long time and 
now I have one that’s 
a beauty. Dad is going 
to help me with the 
feeding and care of 
my Pig and I be- 
lieve can win a 
show. I haven’t 
Dad 

m going to he 
out the 
more per year’’ pro- 
gram that is our 
plan for 1934, 


I know you are 
interested in having 

when you bu 


One get the best. 
an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist 


There are several adver-. 
tisers in every issue offering registered 
rable, and wre advertiser is absolutely 

hen you buy I would like to 

see you from some advertiser in 
"an r so that you will be assured 
i a square deal. : 


Sincerely, 


BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


you have machinery 
you have to have oil. But what do 
you know about the oil you use? Very 
little unless you buy established brands 
from reliable refiners. Back of the oil 
put out by every reliable refiner is a 
world of careful testing and experi- 
menting and trying out, to make sure 
that the product meets every require- 
ment of the type of machinery for 
which it is-designed. Sinclair Refining 
Co. uses a method developed and used 
by the United States Navy known as 
the Navy Work-Factor test. By means 
of these tests, Sinclair knows that the 
oils it puts on the market will do the 
work it is sold to do. 


@ At the World's Fair, Chicago, this 
summer one of the things you probably 
will want to see is Henry Ford’s soy- 
bean patch. If you do go to see it the 


thing that will interest you most will 
be the soybean processing machinery 
in the barn nearby. It is said that Mr. 
Ford has developed a simple and inex- 
pensive machine for the extraction of 
soybean oil and that this machine may 
be installed on the farms where soy- 
beans are grown. The work of oper- 
ating it can be done during the winter 
months. Soybean oil is adapted to a 
very wide variety of uses. 


@ When you find nuts, bolts, machin- 
ery, and tools heavily encrusted with 
oil or grease and grime do you know 
an easy way to give them a cleaning? 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., says: “Dissolve 
two (2) teaspoonfuls of lye in a gallon 
of water. Use this solution as a wash 
and rinse afterward with clean water. 
You'll find the method a real-time and 
money saver.” 


www 
CorN Costs TOO MUCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


or some substitute, and no satisfactory 
substitute has been found, the only so- 
lution of the corn problem seems to 
be that we become better corn grow- 
ers. But when we approach the prob- 
lem from that angle we are at once 
confronted with the fact that our lands 
are too deficient in water holding 
power and available plant foods to 
produce corn economically. It is not 
that we do not usually get rain enough 
during the corn growing season, but 
that our lands are generally so defi- 
cient in water holding powers that 
even a drouth of three weeks often 
greatly decreases the yield. Being de- 
ficient in humus forming material or 
decaying organic matter, our lands are 
also generally deficient in nitrogen, the 
most important plant food in corn 
growing. Hence, I can see no com- 


' plete solution of our corn growing 


problem until we solve the basic prob- 
lem of increased soil fertility. 
If we would grow a crop of legumes 


on our corn growing lands, two out 
of every three years for a decade and 


then give more study and intelligent 
attention to corn growing, we would 
be well on the road to a solution of 
our corn growing problem. So long as 
the larger cotton growing states plant 
more than one-fourth of the total 
acreage in cultivation, in corn, and 
make only 10 to 15 bushels per acre, 
but use corn as the chief grain feed 
for farm work stock, our crops will 
be made at too great a cost. We must 
either improve our corn growing or 
find a more satisfactory substitute for 
corn than has yet been done. 

Unless there is a reasonably good 
prospect of a yield of 20 bushels or 
more per acre, soybeans or some other 
legume should be planted, for it cer- 
tainly will not pay to plant corn on 
such land. 

Twenty bushels of corn grain con- 
tains 960 pounds of digestible feed 
nutrients and 1,800 pounds, or less 
than a ton of soybean or any other 
good legume hay, contains the same 
number of pounds of digestible nu- 
trients. 


WwW 
GEORGIA’S BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


enough to see that Dr. Michael Hoke 
was one of the heaviest winners. We 
understand that the average sale price 
was barely under six cents. 


One of the oustanding features at 
both the Savannah and Albany shows 
was the cattlemen’s dinner on the menu 
of which was featured broiled steak 
from Georgia-raised -steers. If finer 
meat has ever come out of the West 
you'll never get one of those who at- 
tended these cattlemen’s dinners to tes- 
tify to that effect. 


Connected with the problem of pro- 
ducing meat in Georgia is a problem 
of marketing. C. G. Arnett, one of 
the heaviest winners of prize money 
at the Savannah show, has been mak- 
ing marked progress in meeting that 
problem. We visited Mr. Arnett at 
his farm and had him tell us of some 


of the difficulties he found in his way, 
the steps he took to surmount them, 
and how he had succeeded. But that 
will have to be another story. 

The thought we would have you get 
now is that Georgia’s livestock leader- 
ship—farmers, county agents, extension 
specialists, railroad agriculturists, and 
others—is a united leadership. Its ef- 
fort is directed towards building from 
the ground up. This leadership wants 
enough breeders of purebreds to fur- 
nish the bulls required for the im- 
provement of native stock. But above 
all else it wants the stockmen of the 
state to take the native stock available, 
mate it with purebred males, feed the 
offspring as any good animal should 
be fed, and put the finest of beef, 
Georgia raised, on a Georgia market 
vastly improved because of the vast 
improvement in Georgia raised beef. 
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How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying 
Thousands of Raisers Pree 


have found that y-zem ips take 
the ped luck out of turkey Falsing. 
‘eed dri 


if you satisfied. 


Y-ZEM LABORATOR IES 
596 Street, PAUL, MINN. . 


HARD OF HEARING? 


SEND FOR THIS 30-DAY hows TREATMENT 


Which has restored the hearing, removed 
head noises and eliminated yh of the 


head for so many fama This treatment 
has been used by over 1,157,000 sufferers 
in the past 34 years. Write for fullinfor- 
mation about this ethical treatment u: 

by a prominent ear speci is office 
practice, now simplified for home use. 

DR. W. O. COFFEE CO. 
620 St. James Bidg. 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


GRAVESTONE 


Greatest values ever offered. 
Lettering free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for elaborate catalog, 


Dept. A, Southern Art Stone Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FARMERS WANTED 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for steady U. S. Government Jobs. . 
Commence month. Short hours, common school 
education. Lis’ t of jobs and valuable information sent 
Write Today. 

225-B, 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


00 Ib. Tombstone IZ.” 


LETTERING Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. “4 20 in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big catalog. 
American Memorial Co., | Dept. Cis, 
1451 P t Ave., A Ga. 


PRAlse 2-LB. FROGS!” Start anywhere. No food t 
FR 00k, ‘ortune in Frogs,’’ explains 
Wine American Frog Canning Co. (160), New Orleans, La. 


Ila 8 $1.00 size Tonic, 
100 sticks Chewing Gum, 
150 other bargaing 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Santos Coffee 12c 
\4c. Razor Blades 5 for 
Experience unnecessary. ite 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, 


_PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
S EX 


Greater profits from day-old pullets. Much more vigorous, 
Fast growing, early maturing, size, heavy layers. 
Buy all MALES for broilers and capons—make biggest 
yay. Finished broilers quicker at less cost. 

AT LOW PRICES 


produced by practical poultrymen. 
explains guarantees, how we breed, cull for ee larger 
eggs, and increased egg production, SEND tr TCARD 
TODAY! Code Compliance Certificate No. toe 

SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 275, WINDSOR, MO. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


All popular varieties. Blood tested 
by the stained antigen test for B. 
W. D. Our prices low for quality 
Write today for prices and 
Compliance Cer- 


chicks. 
descriptive folder. 
tificate No. 7242. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 


Route 4 B, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Sired by cockerels from 200-egg trap- 
nested hens. Big, Strong, Healthy 
Chicks you can upon. We are 
the South’s largest producers of 200- 
ey ity of our stoc as been de ely 
© 200 EGG BRED * established by the records of our 
heng at the Official Egg Laying Contests. All leading va- 
rieties. Exceptionally Low Prices for quality offered. 

100% Live Delivery. Write for free catalog. Code No. 1893. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARM, Box 108, BRENHAM, TEXAS 


Are You Buying 
A New Car? 
Truck? 
EVERAL manufacturers of automo- 
biles and trucks have advertisements 
in this issue. If you are thinking of buy- 


ing a car or truck you will do well to 
give these your careful consideration. 


P. F. Ads Are Reliable 


for aseason. Greatly reduced prices: 
Booklet Free. 
te, Be 
if 
\ va) 
bort, lowe 
‘Black tice. 
LICE 
Leaf 40 
Handling of Birds 
OVA 
NG. = 
AGENTS. Srnash Go Prices! 
BIG TYPE LEGHORNS and Other Leading Breeds 
Juicy, Red 
xing 
in. 
&. 
low Natural 
1.00; box of a 
pod 
—10 
Bright 
money, bag 
Best 
Sweet 


INTERPRETING THE WorLD’s NEws 


John Goodfarmer and His Neighbors Review Recent Events With Us 


664 HAVE just seen the title of a book that intrigued 
me very much,” said the Country Preacher who 
had shared a delicious Sunday dinner with us and 


‘the Country Teacher at Mr. and Mrs. John Goodfarm- 


er’s hospitable home. 

“The title was this: The Future is Here. And that 
ig exactly what seems to have happened to us here in 
America. Things that we had expected to come to pass a 
hundred years from now—they have plopped down on us 
right now. We have been catapulted into the middle of 
problems that we had expected our children and grand- 


‘children to solve. In 100 years from 1834 to 1934 the 


way people live has changed far more than in 500 years 
from 1334 to 1834. The Machine Age has really been 
accumulating problems for us ever since the invention 
of the cotton gin, the railroad, the telegraph, and the 
modern factory, and we haven’t been doing much about 
them. Now we have got to solve the whole century's 
problems at once.” 


Solve Problems, Then Solve Solutions 


x ES,” we answered, “but the trouble with the world 

is that just as soon as we solve a problem, we 
then have to solve the solution. The country must go 
ahead with its policy of ‘bold experimentation’ but to 
remedy any present trouble we always dig up other 
difficulties which could not be foreseen. Take this mat- 
ter of government regulation of farm production. One 
of our Master Farmers advocated something like this 


- along about February, 1933, and when we fixed up the 


article for publication we thought, ‘Well, this won't 
come to pass for 25 years.’ Actually it came to pass 
within 25 weeks; within that short time Southern farm- 
ers were plowing up cotton! Now we have the Bank- 
head Bill which goes still further but nobody need ex- 
pect any of these remedies to work perfectly. We have 
to try to’ solve each problem—and then try to solve the 
difficulties brought about by the solution. But that seems 
to be the only way the human race can progress.” 


The Bankhead Bill and Liberty 


“T MAY be ‘all wet’ as my boys would say,” said the 

Country Teacher, “but I don’t yet see how you can 
justify telling a farmer how much cotton he can plant— 
or how much he can plant and sell free of the big new 
tax, which comes to the same -thing. I may be old- 
fashioned, but that old American word ‘liberty’ is one I 
don’t want to give up.” 

John Goodfarmer’s answer was pat. “Yes, ‘liberty’ 
is a great American word but there is another one 
equally important. That is ‘equality.’ And there can be 
no equality between farmers and manufacturers until 
farmers can control production about like manufacturers 
do—something farmers have never been able to do up 
till now. My recollection is that when depression came, 
the steel manufacturers cut down their production to 
less than 20 per cent of what it had been. Why could 
they do that? Because there were probably not over 
half a dozen big separate units or companies to deal 
with. They could make supply about fit demand. But 
in cotton farming you have 2,000,000 separate farmers 
to deal with. And when depression comes a great many 
of these farmers don’t reduce production at all. On the 
contrary, many increase it. They do as I myself had 
ta do last year: I actually planted more cotton than I 
usually do because if I expected cotton to bring only 6 
cents a pound, then in order to pay taxes, buy clothes, 
and pay on debts I just had to have more acreage and 
make more bales than if I expected cotton to bring 12 
cents. I knew I was hurting myself and hurting other 
farmers, but ‘uncontrolled production’ was making me 
do what I didn’t want to do, what I knew was the wrong 
thing to do, what. I knew would make already low prices 
go still lower. If anybody can see where there was any 
‘liberty’ for me in all that, he beats me. I say that if 


rightly handled, controlled production will give me more 


real downright sure-enough liberty than I had under 
uncontrolled production.” 

“There are a lot of these things I haven’t made up 
my mind about,” answered the Country Teacher, 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


Beautiful Masterpieces of Art 


(May Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


HAT do you readers think of our repro- 

ducing on our cover page two or three 
times a year some great masterpiece of art in 
some way related to country life or the South? 
And what pictures would you suggest ? 

This month we have Whistler’s “Mother,” a 
Southern woman’s portrait now famous through- 
out the world. In August we hope to run Sully’s 
“The Torn Hat”—the most famous portrait of 
a young Southern boy; a sturdy, handsome, happy 
country lad who might well have served as the 
model for Whittier’s poem, “The Barefoot 
Boy.” These and many another famous paint- 
ing may be had in natural colors in beautiful 
form for framing from the Art Education 

. Press, 424 Madison St., New York City, at a 
cost of 45 cents each postpaid. 

And while the original Whistler’s “Mother” 
painting must now go back to its place of honor 
in the Paris Louvre, many another famous 
painting can be seen this year at the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, and no one who visits the 1934 
Fair there should miss seeing the Art Institute 
and its rich treasures of painting and sculpture. 


“but I’m seeking light. And if we keep on increasing 
income and inheritance taxes, and keep on regulating 
production of cotton, tobacco, and all that sort of thing, 
what’s going to make us stop short of socialism and 
communism ?” 


What About Socialism? 


“('XOMMON sense,” answered John. “Just plain com- 

mon sense. When we said no English King should 
rule us any longer, what made us stop short of anarchy? 
Our common sense. A man who works and saves is en- 
titled to have more than a man who loafs and wastes. 
The United States is never going to say otherwise. The 
trouble is that Big Business has set up a lot of toll- 
gates where it has collected more toll from us little men 
than it ought to—and that’s going to be stopped. It’s a 
wrong system when we pay the President of the United 
States $75,000 and pay the president of a private cor- 
poration ten times that. It’s a wrong system when the 
head of Harvard University by living close may save 
$25,000 in a lifetime and the head of a chewing gum 
factory may make $25,000,000. They talk about the 
sacred ‘institution of private property,’ and I hope it is 
sacred, but it’s not going to make that institution any 
less safe to stop these $1,000,000 salaries and these $100,- 
000,000 inheritances. The truth is, it will make’ the 
system of private property a lot safer—lots less likely 
to be clean upset by a revolution. As for me, I want 
to stay away from communism and keep it so that my 
boy can work and save and have a home of his own 
and all that, and the surest way to prevent communism 
is to keep the big shots from getting a whole lot more 
than they are entitled to.” 


Old Age Pensions Again 


‘§ ELL, that has always been my belief,” the 
Country Preacher interposed and continued :— 
“Talk about reforms bringing us to communism: in 
my opinion these reforms have the same relation to com- 
munism that vaccination has to smallpox: they prevent 
the real trouble from developing! All wealth has to be 
earned by somebody, and every time a man gets $10,000,- 


000 or $20,000,000 that he hasn’t earned, doesn’t that mean 
that that much money has been taken away from those 
who really did earn it? Of course a man who does q 
big job well is entitled to a pretty big reward. Still, ] 
doubt if anybody’s entitled to much more than this nation 
pays its President. I don’t believe in having income 
taxes too burdensome on a man who is really earning a 
big wage and investing it perhaps in bigger and better 
equipment so he can do still better work. But I expect 
the nation will take a bigger and bigger portion of great 
inheritances left to young men and women who haven't 
lifted a finger to earn what they spend the rest of their 
lives splurging on. 

“For my part, I’d like to see inheritance taxes jn. 
creased enough to take care of two reforms The Pro. 
gressive Farmer has been advocating for years and 
years, and which seem to be getting really popular at 
last.” 

“What two reforms?” we asked. 


“Old age pensions and exempting say $1,000 on the 
value of a home occupied by the owner. I find more 
people talking these subjects than ever before.” 


We agreed of course. But we also reminded our 
friends that some unworthy men are trying to use the 
interest in old age pensions for their own personal benefit, 
Those who wish to get information from an authorita- 
tive and dependable source should send a 3-cent stamp 
to the American Association for Social Security, 22 
East 17th St., New York City. 


Exempting Homes From Taxation 


T WAS at this point that Mrs. Goodfarmer invited 

us all out to see the collection of baby chicks she was 
feeding (an invitation which the Preacher, the Teacher, 
and the Editor all hailed as blissfully prophetic of glori- 
ous fried-chicken dinners later on this summer). Every- 
body hurried out to see the mass of happy, hungry, wee 
biddies—all busy filling their craws and at the same time 
delighting us with that happy, happy chirping which we 
have always thought about as gladsome music as any 
real songbirds ever make! 


In this situation, such subjects as “The World's 
News” dwindled into relative insignificance, and the 
Editor was given no chance to give reasons for that 
long time hobby of his—a tax-exemption on homes oc- 
cupied by the owner. But not to be outdone, he pro- 
poses to add here some arguments he might have given 
if he had only had the chance! 


1. Fairness and equity require some tax exemption 
on the value of a home. All through the past homes 
have borne more than their fair share of taxation. They 
cannot be concealed as much other property has been; 
they always get listed. They cannot be moved, and so 
have to “stand and take” levies that much other property 
would run away from. It is notorious that personal 
property, solvent credits, etc., largely escape taxation. 
But who ever heard of a home escaping? And since the 
taxation of the home is inevitable, justice requires that 
there be some exemption so that on the whole it will not 
pay more taxes than other property. It is also a notori- 
ous fact that small homes and small tracts are assessed 
at a much higher rate than large homes and holdings. 
Furthermore (in the writer’s home state at least), the law 
has long permitted a man having solvent credits—cash, 
notes, accounts, bank. deposits, etc.—to reduce his taxes 
by deducting his debts from their value, but the law has 
never permitted any man who had his wealth in the 
form of a farm or home to deduct one dollar of debts 
from its tax valuation. 

2. The suggested tax-exemption will encourage home 
buying. Here is a young couple just starting out 
almost nothing. Heretofore perhaps they have 
back from buying a little home because of heavy taxe 
But if they can say “Here is where we can get us 3 
$2,000 home and only $1,000 of it will be taxed,” it 
should be a great incentive to home buying. And will 
be, in our opinion. 
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“Only Plymouth had al/ the Features 
we wanted for our money” 


‘a WE BUY ANYTHING in this family, 
we do a lot of looking around. So we just 
naturally tried out ‘all three’ on some of the 
roughest and bumpiest roads we could find.” 

There’s no better way to pick the best low- 
priced car. This family won’t have any regrets. 
Because now they know for a fact that 
Plymouth gives the most for their money. 


For one thing, their Plymouth has a safety- 


INDIVIDUAL WHEEL SPRINGS make your Plym- 


outh roll over bumps without b cing or j 2 


PLYMOUTH 


steel body ... steel, reinforced with steel... 
the strongest car body made. For another, it 
has hydraulic brakes. The brakes that make 
stopping much quicker and surer. 


Floating Power engine mountings keep all 
vibration under the hood. Plymouth passen- 
gers never feel the engine throb. They can ride 
for hours and hours without growing tired. 


But the final test is the way a car takes 
rough, rutty roads. Individual wheel springing 
—the simplest and strongest type you can 
have—is Plymouth’s answer to that. Big coil 
springs make each front wheel just “step” 
right over bumps and holes. 


No other low-priced car has all these vital 
features. Ride in a Plymouth before you decide 
what car to buy. Any Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler dealer will gladly arrange it for you. 


PLYMOUTH “nes begin at $495 f o. b. factory, subject 
to change without notice. 20-inch high-clearance wheels op- 
tional on the Standard Plymouth Coupe and 2-door Sedan 
at no extra cost. The Plymouth Six Sedan at $585 f.0.b. fac- 
tory is the lowest-priced 6-cylinder 4-door Sedan in America! 


AND UP 
F.0.B. FACTORY 
DETROIT. 


The water in the glass does not spill . . . for 
Floating Power ends all motor vibration. 


Plymouth's modern safety-steel body means 
greater safety . . . longer life for your car. 


Hydraulic Brakes are always self -equalized, 
giving you quicker, surer stops always! 


IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 
LOW-PRICED CAR 
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We helieve 
youll enjoy 
them 


© 1934, Liccett & ToBacco Co. 
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